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Two months of 
1931 have 
and, although it 1 
hard to realize it, the 
calendar tells us that 
one-sixth of the year has already gone. 
Business may be slow, but time certainly 
flies fast. 

According to the business analysts, the 
signs since January 1 show that the stag- 
nation of 1930 is yielding to better condi- 
tions in most lines. The belief that the 
United States—the most efficient country 
in the world—is certain to overcome its 
dificulties is creating a more confident 
feeling, which is leading to greater activity 


in all business. 


One of our chief troubles has been that 
in some parts of America there was an 
over-production of food that caused de- 


fression, while in other sections people 
were close to starving because they had 
not produced enough. 

The situation would be ludicrous were 
it not so serious, but it is inconceivable that 
such irregularities will not be cured in this 
land of plenty of resources and business 
brains. 

x * * x 

Because of its stability, the telephone in- 
dustry has maintained its revenues re- 
marksbly well during the depression. In 
its February report on telephones and tele- 
graphs, Standard Statistics says: 

“Demonstrating the unusual stability of 
the telephone business, moderate gains in 
Sfoss_ operating revenues will, it is ex- 
pectec 


ments 


be reported in forthcoming state- 


when completed—for the year 1930. 
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=<’ FIRST TWO MONTHS SHOW SOME GAIN— 
TELEPHONE CENTER OF U. S. 


Indications of such results are at hand in 
monthly reports published by the bureau 
of statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which, combining the returns 
of over 100 telephone operating units, are 
representative of the entire industry. For 
1930, 


there is shown by these figures operating 


the 11 months ended November 30, 


revenues of $1,084,454,840, as against $1,- 
049,985,151 1929 


Based on 


in the same period of 


such results, therefore, we 
believe an advance of approximately 3 per 
cent was shown for the whole of 1930 over 
1929. Emphasizing the subnormality of 
last year, however, it is worthy of note 
that the average increase in recent years 
has been close to 10 per cent per annum.” 
K * * * 

When we observe the showing of the 

other branch of communications—telegraph 


and cables 





the record made by the tele- 


phone appears to be extremely good. 
Standard Statistics says the government 
records show that telegraph and cables 


showed a loss of 8.6 per cent in operating 
revenues during the first 10 months of 
1930, compared to the same perod in 1929. 

Despite earnings decline, the report says: 
“Telephone dividends are well secured, and 
sound telephone equities, in our opinion, 
offer considerable attraction on the basis 
of yield. Possibilities of speculative appre- 
ciation are, however, dependent almost 
solely upon the offering of rights to stock- 


holders, and important financing of this 
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character does not 
now seem likely dur- 
ing 1931.” 

In another section 
of the report the 
statement is made: “In our opinion, the 
long term outlook for the successful and 
profitable development of the telephone 
business is unchanged.” 

In the financial news section of this issue 
will be found extracts from the 1930 an 
nual various 


reports of operating com 


panies, which throw an interesting light 


on the situation in the telephone field 
From Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, California and other states, 
both the large companies and the smallet 
concerns report facts that, taken together, 
give a cross-section view that verifies the 
stability of the telephone industry 

They furnish concrete examples show- 
ing that, despite adverse conditions tracea 
ble to depression in general business—as 
one executive put it—‘‘the telephone busi 
ness kept a more even keel than most other 
lines of industry.” 

Many record fair gains in the numbe 
of stations served, some increases in gross 
revenues, and others an increased volume 


of toll traffic. 


A significant and encouraging feature of 
these annual reports is the thought fre 
quently expressed regarding the improve 
ment of the service. When the manage- 
ment and directors of a company have this 
important matter so much on their mind 
that they tell their stockholders about it, 
and emphasize the need of better methods 


and better facilities, it is a sign that the 
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organization is wide awake and determined 
to make progress. 

It is not a surprising coincidence that 
these progressive companies are invariably 
the ones which are active in their state 
telephone associations and always ready to 
help and participate in plans to advance 
the business. Incidentally, we note that 
most of them also are regular readers of 
TELEPHONY, and are putting into practice 
the ideas discussed to make telephone 
operations more successful. 

The telephone men who are alert in 
keeping in touch with forces working to 
help their business are learning the value 
of giving good service, and it is natural 
that they’ should stress its importance in 
It is 
also logical—and gratifying—to note that 


their reports to their stockholders. 


stich companies are able to report business 
gains even during a hard times year like 
1930. 
The Telephone Center. 

Considerable interest is felt as to the 
present location of the center of telephone 
At the 


beginning of 1930 the “numerical center 


development in the United States. 


of telephones” was fixed by the Bell sta- 
tistical division in Van Wert county, Ohio, 
at a distance of about 24 miles almost due 
west of the city of Lima and approxi- 
mately 95 miles east of Logansport, Ind. 
Its relation to the latter city is given be- 
cause of Logansport’s relative location to 


the center of national population. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Oklahoma Utilities Association, Huck- 
ins Hotel, Oklahoma City, March 10 
and 11. 


North Dakota Telephone Association, 
Rudolph Hotel, Valley City, March 11 
and 12. 


Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Loraine Hotel, Madison, March 17, 
18 and 19. 


Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 24, 25 and 26. 


Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, April 7, 8 and 9. 


Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, April 15, 16 and 17. 


Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 6 and 7. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New’ York, Seneca Hotel, Rochester, 
May 20 and 21. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Hotel Penn Harris, 
Harrisburg, May 26, 27 and 28. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Sunflower Hotel, Abilene, June 2-4. 


The 








On the 1930 basis, the so-called “median 
point” of telephone development was the 
junction of the line dividing the number 
of telephones equally north and south with 


the line dividing them equally east and 
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west, and- was determined as the inter- 
section of the 40° 44’ north parallel of 
latitude and 84° 34’ 


longitude. 


west meridian of 
This fixed the telephone cen- 
ter 24 miles west of Lima, Ohio. 

* * * x 


According to the statisticians, “the 
median point of population was located 
in 1920—the last census having complete 
reports—about six miles southwest of 
Union City, Ind., whereas the correspond- 
ing telephone point was situated at that 
time about 90 miles, air-line distance, 
northwest of that city, near Logansport, 
Ind. 

“From 1920 to 1924 the median point of 
telephones moved about one mile in a 
northerly direction and approximately 39 
miles in an easterly direction. During the 
five years from 1924 to 1929 this point 
moved about one mile in a southerly direc- 
tion and approximately 56 miles farther 
to the east. Information is not yet availa- 
ble from the 1930 census in regard to the 
movement of the median point of popula- 
tion during the decade from 1920 to 1930.” 

The 


located within the boundaries of Indiana 


center of population has _ been 
in recent years after the completion of sev- 
eral federal censuses. That the telephone 
center is in the adjoining state of Ohio is 
a natural result, as telephone service fol- 
lows the trend of population. Incidentally, 


both 


geographical center of the country. 


“centers” are fairly close to the 


Better Service to Rural Subscribers 


Annoyances of Rural Subscribers and Suggestions for Elimination—Proper 
Selection of Code Rings Offers Greatest Opportunity for Improved Service— 
Address Before Annual Traffic Conference of Minnesota Telephone Association 


By H. C. Scoles, 


Traffic Engineer, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St, Paul, Minn. 


Probably one of the major reasons for 
any group of business men associating 
themselves together in this way is the mu- 
tual benefit which they hope to derive from 
an exchange of ideas that have proved 
successful. 

As the old ’49’er once said, “Thar’s gold 
in them thar hills,” but he soon found that 
it required digging to get it. It is the 
way with this association, merely 
being a member is not sufficient. That 
gives us the privilege to use our pick and 
shovel. Pry loose the other fellow’s ideas, 
and then try just twice as hard to con- 
vince yourself that he is right as we do to 
prove to him that he is wrong; and it may 
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be surprising how many of our little pet 
peeves begin to disappear. 

Of course, it can seldom be said of any 
one method that “This is the best way to 
do it,’ for there may be several ways that 
are equally good; but when there are, a 
careful analysis usually shows that the ba- 
sic principles underlying each method are 
the same. Therefore, I wish to discuss 
basic principles and leave it to you to de- 
termine the details for your own particular 
exchange. 

The latest statistics show that in Min- 
nesota only 64 per cent of the farms are 
using telephone service, so there is a pos- 
sibility that increasing our “Service Ap- 


peal” might actually re-act favorably on 
the “exchequer.” Since the development 
of good roads, automobiles and radio, the 
average farmer has advanced to the class 
of a business man, and he expects the 
treatment accorded business men. 
There probably are many 
where the telephone service to the rural 
user has not kept pace with this trend; in 
fact, there are some communities where 
the reverse is probably true. There is 4 
lack of incentive to do something to bolster 
up a losing proposition—throw good money 
after bad and all of that sort of thing— 
but have you ever stopped to consider that 
in many instances the farmer is not ! arly 
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as hard up as he likes to make it appear, 
and that this cry for “Farm Relief” may 
have a lot of shrewd advertising merit 


back of it? It’s human nature to get all 
you can for your product and pay as little 
as is necessary to the other fellow. 

In TeLtepHoNY of November 15, 1930, 
the editor told us that one of the largest 
electric light companies in the Middle 
West reported that in the first eight 
months of 1930 its rural sales increased 
47 per cent over the same period of 1929. 
How do you like that? Middle West— 
that’s right close to home—and 1930 was 
supposed to be a poor year compared to 
1929. Well, what caused it? Nothing but 
salesmanship, backed up with service. 

You must first create something the 
other fellow wants. When Henry Ford 
found someone cutting into his profits, did 
he still try to slip the public the informa- 
tion that the old Model T was 
enough and then try to raise the price? 


good 


He did not—he checked up on jus‘ what 
the old Ford would do and also on what 
the user wanted it to do, then he brought 
out the new Model “A.” 
pened ? 


And what hap- 
Every farm-line subscriber you 
have turned three back hand springs in an 
effort to junk the old and get a new car. 

Now just what have we done? In some 
places, grounded lines have been replaced 
with metallic, but that wasn’t to improve 
the service—it was usually because high 
line interference had ruined the service and 
we had to do something to protect our 
original investment. In other places, we 
have kept adding new users to the old 
lines until they are so overloaded that a 
rural patron, when in town trying to call 
his own home, must often wait hours in 
an effort to get the line. 

And in the face of all this, we think we 
should have a rate increase. If we are 
giving the farm patron every service that 
is within reason and need increased rates, 
we can at least look him in the eye when 
we state our proposition. 

In the first place, in the case we have 
just mentioned, it seems that the patron 
was entitled to a little preferential service. 
It would not have been unreasonable for 
the operator to make a scratch ticket mem- 
orandum of the calling and called numbers, 
endeavor to secure the called line at the 
first opportunity and call back the calling 
party. 

Wait a minute! Let’s analyze this—it is 
not so radical as it seems. We all do it on 
toll calls—from a mercenary motive. We 
do it on emergency calls—police, fire, doc- 
tor. And speaking of doctor, makes me 
think: How many offices actually perform 
secretarial service for the doctor? When 
he leaves his office, he calls in and says: 
Til be over at such and such a number 
lor about an hour, you can call me there.” 
But here is a farmer ten miles from home, 
who must stand around three hours try- 
ig to call his home on business that will 
save him a 20-mile drive the next day. 
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There is another source of irritation, 
where a method is not provided for inter- 
cepting calls for subscribers’ stations that 
have been removed or have had number 
changes. If no arrangement is made to 
intercept calls for these numbers, we are 
placing an undue annoyance on the calling 
party as well as on the other subscribers 
on the rural line. To aid in overcoming 
this it has been the practice among certain 
companies to intercept these calls and in- 
form the calling party as to the change. 

The customary practice is to use switch- 
board paint and place a small red or yellow 

















‘“*Let Us All Take Inventory,’’ Suggests Mr. 
Scoles, ‘‘to See If We Really Are Providing 
Our Rural Patrons with a Grade of Service 
That Would be Satisfactory to Us Were 
We to Exchange Places with Them.” 


dot near the rim of the jack of the line on 
which some number has been changed. 
This indicates to the operator that she 
should refer to her bulletin to learn the 
nature of the change and give such infor- 
mation to the calling party. 

This saves annoyance to the other sub- 
scribers caused by unnecessary rings on 
the line, and it often results in some other 
patron being able to secure the line, who 
would otherwise have received a busy re- 
port due to the line being rung tor a 
station that was no longer in service. 

Rural subscribers on magneto lines are 
sometimes annoyed by an operator failing 
This 
may be avoided by having the operator 
insert a plug in the jack each time one 
subscriber rings another on the same line, 
and not remove the plug until conversation 
is finished. The operator should listen-in 
on these connections at intervals of one 


to test a busy line before ringing. 


minute and if conversation is heard—close 
her key. However, if conversation is not 
heard, she should say, “Operator,” and if 
there is no response, repeat, “Operator.” 
If still no reply is heard, she should re- 
move the plug. 








Incidentally, I may say that when rural 
calls from one subscriber to another on 
the same line are supervised in this way, 
the calls are counted on the peg-count rec 
ords, whereas when the operator merely 
restores the drop instead of supervising 
the call, it is not counted on the peg count. 

Probably the greatest opportunity to 
render the rural subscriber improved ser- 
vice lies in the proper selection of code 
rings that are assigned for use on a line. 

The first consideration appears to be the 
ease with which the called party may be 
able to distinguish his own from all other 
codes on that circuit. It is usually ac- 
cepted that a code consisting entirely of 
short rings, is preferable to a code of all 
long rings or a combination of long and 
short rings. However, there seems to be 
a feeling among many people that a series 
of long rings is superior to a combination 
of long and short rings; and this is un 
doubtedly true, providing we do not assign 
an equal number of short rings to another 
subscriber on the same line. 

Some of you do not agree with me, so 
let us analyze this point a little further. 
Just what constitutes the difference be- 
tween a short ring and a long ring? 

In many places an operator is instructed 
that a short ring is one-half second and a 
long ring one second. Where this practice 
is followed, if one operator makes her 
short ring one-fourth of a second too long 
and another operator makes her long ring 
one-fourth of a second too short, then the 
long and short of it is that the subscriber 
who has two short rings and the one with 
two long rings are both at the telephone, 
scrapping and cussing the operator each 
time either one of them gets a ring. 

There is no doubt that every operator 
differentiates between her own long and 
and in ringing a code or com- 
bination of the two, she will make it 
understood. 


short rings; 
easily 
3ut there are no two opera- 
tors who ring identically the same way; 
and when Mary rings short rings, they 
sound just like Nellie 
Of course, as the called party has 


when rings long 
rings. 
no way of knowing which operator is 
ringing, he cannot be blamed for answer 
ing calls for the other party—but he can 
blame the telephone service, and usually 
he does. 

So let’s just eliminate the codes made 
up entirely of long rings as there are 
usually three or four on each line, and 
remove this source of irritation from those 
having a corresponding number of long 
and_short rings, thereby improving the ser- 
vice for six or eight subscribers on each 
line. 

Another thing is the selection of a code 
system that really means something, that 
is easy to master and is easily understood 
when spoken by the average subscriber 
Did you ever stop to reason out how your 
own present codes were developed, and 
just what line of reasoning was followed 
by the person who developed them? 
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For example, we have seen places where 
each farm-line user was assigned a code 
letter instead of a number; and when all 
letters of the alphabet had been used, the 
next party was assigned double A, double 
B, etc., on through the alphabet a second 
time—and the operator was supposed to 
memorize the number of rings associated 
with each letter. For instance, A repre- 
sents one short ring, B one long, C two 
shorts, M two shorts a long and two shorts, 
etc. 

Is it any wonder that every subscriber 
on the line removed his receiver from the 
hook each time anyone was called? The 
management had installed a system which 
caused the operator to make so many er- 
rors that the patron could. never be sure 
the right code was being rung; therefore 
to avoid losing his own calls, he answered 
all calls. 

When some of the companies began to 
recognize this condition, they assigned 
numbers instead of letters and devised 
codes that really were easy to associate 
with these numbers. One of the most com- 
mon systems provides that all digits in the 
units space represent short rings, that is, 
all figures from 1 to 9 were short rings. 
All figures in the tens’ space indicate long 
rings; for example, in all numbers from 
11 to 99, the first digit indicates long 
rings and the second digit short rings, 11 
represents one long and one short, 12 is 
one long and two shorts, etc. 


Of course, the numbers higher than 15, 
24, 33, 42 or 51 are impracticable and 
three-digit numbers are used instead. In 
the three-digit number, the first digit indi- 
cates short rings, the second digit long 
rings, and the third digit, short rings; 
therefore, the code 111 represents one short 
one long and one short. 

There is one thing, however, that should 
always be considered when trying to de- 
cide whether to use codes consisting of 
three digits in preference to codes of only 
two digits. The three-digit code may be 
more easy to ring and being shorter have 
more appeal to the patron, but we should 
never lose sight of the fact that most 
people pride themselves on their memory 

-they do not refer to the directory but 
always call from memory. 

Now, we can’t break them from this 
habit—so the next best thing is to give 
them numbers easy to memorize; and it 
is more easy to memorize a two-digit num- 
ber than a three-digit number. That is 
one reason we ask the users of automatic 
dial telephones to dial the first two letters 
of an office name. 

We could do away with the office names 
and ask our subscribers to dial six digits 
instead of two letters plus four digits, but 
the wrong numbers rung would be exces- 
sive. And it is always a fact that it mat- 
ters not that the calling party had the 
wrong number in mind—it is the “service” 
that always gets the blame. So to avoid 
the blame, we get rid of the cause. 
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Ten Commandments for Present- 
Day Business Men. 


Don’t blame the depression for every- 
thing which has marred the tranquility 
of the economic scene. 

Don’t compare peaks with slumps. 

Don’t fall into the fallacy of expect- 
ing the wage-earner to bear the brunt of 
readjustment. Talk of drastic slashes 
in American living standards borders 
closely on lunacy. 

Don’t cut loose from associated activ- 
ities in business. 

Don’t ignore the amazing power of 
the new technology. 

Don’t cut marketing research. 

Don’t overlook the stabilizing value 
of foreign markets. 

Don’t fall into the perils of the mass 
production mania. Quantity operations 
are by no means assurance of quantity 
profits. 

Don’t overlook the perils of obsolete 
equipment. 

Don’t be stampeded by unfounded 
rumors.— Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 








Under the foregoing system it is easy 
for the operator to associate the proper 
rings with-the number called, and opera- 
tors’ errors drop to practically nothing. 

Various methods are in use for associ- 
ating the code number with the line num- 
ber; but a very satisfactory method, espe- 
cially in larger exchanges, has been to in- 
troduce a letter between the line number 
and the code number as a positive guide 
to the operator in quickly locating the 
called line and visualizing the desired code. 
Thus when the call was for 11 F 12, the 
“F” introduced a separation so that the 
operator knew instantly the calling party 
was not asking for 1-112 or 111-2. 

It also permits using a separate group of 
numbers for rural lines, as the introduction 
of the F separating the line number from 
the code indicates that it is the farm-line 
number and not the city subscriber number 
that is being called. It might be explained 
here that it is common practice in some 
places to assign two rings for a patron’s 
house and three for the office, or vice versa, 


when they are on the same line. A city 
subscriber might have 15-2 and 15-3, 
whereas his rural brother would have 


15 F 2 or 15 F 3. 

Using this plan provides line numbers 
from 1 to 9 available for heavily-loaded 
farm lines having more than 20 subscribers 
per line where it might be desirable to 
assign some three-digit codes, such as 111, 
instead of a less desirable two-digit code 
and still have a number consisting of not 
more than four digits to memorize. Num- 
bers 10 to 99 would remain for assigning 
to rural lines of fewer subscribers per 
line where codes of only two digits would 
suffice. 
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As stated in the beginning, these idea 
are not new; but they will, if carried ou 
provide the rural patron with a grade of 
service quite comparable to that received 
by his city brother. This is the beginning 
of a new year, and a time when all lines of 
business are taking inventory. Let us all 
take inventory and see if we really are 
providing our rural patrons with a grade 
of service that would be satisfactory to 
ourselves were we to exchange places with 
him. 

It is altogether too easy to neglect tak- 
ing inventory of our “service” until we are 
preparing for a rate case and the chickens 
start coming home to roost, then it is too 
late to change things. 

While “any old system” may get us 
by under normal conditions, if we have 
since years back had a greater percentage 
among our rural patrons than among our 
city subscribers of what it pleases our 
conscience to call “Chronic Kickers,” that 
in itself is an indication that we need an 
inventory—and not only an inventory, but 
a revolutionary change 
methods. 


in our service 


New Telephone Cable to Cuba 
Goes Into Service. 

A telephone call from New York City to 
Havana on January 22 marked the opening 
of commercial service over the first circuit 
in the new undersea telephone cable be- 
tween Key West, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. 
At Key West the cable connects with the 
Bell System, while at Havana it meets the 
lines of the Cuban Telephone Co. 

Within a few days the two remaining 
circuits in the cable were also ready to 
share the heaviest telephone traffic of the 
year between the two countries. The 
tourist season in Cuba is near its peak. 
Telephone calls between the United States 
and Cuba during the first half of January 
showed a growth of 8 per cent over the 
same period in 1930. 

With the three older telephone cables, 
the new cable is owned and operated by 
the Cuban-American Telephone Co. which 
is jointly owned by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. It is 
127 land miles long, and at places lies a 
mile below the surface of the water in the 
Florida Straits. 

Developed by the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, it represents electrically the 
latest improvements in telephone cable de- 
sign. It provides as many telephone cir- 
cuits as do the three older Key West- 
Havana cables combined. 

The new cable was laid by the company 
which manufactured it—The Norddeutsche 
Seekablewerke of Nordenham, Germany. 
The course was buoyed beginning Decem- 
ber 13. Following that the various sec- 
tions were laid, spliced and tested, after 
which a series of overall tests were con- 
ducted between points in Cuba and o*hers 
in the United States. 











Telephones in Another Country—India 


Private Companies Own Majority of Telephone Lines in India, Rest by the 
Government—Adverse Climatic Conditions Make Telephone Construction and 
Maintenance of Equipment Very Difficult—All Telephone Equipment Imported 
By Walter Buchler 


were first established in 
India in the year 1882, and today there 
are 54,000 lines in British India, 34,000 of 
which are owned by private companies and 
the rest by the government. 

While all the more important cities in 


Telephones 


the country have a telephone service of one 
kind pr another, India is not well supplied 
with telephones in comparison to its size 
and number of people. Possibly, in many 
parts of the country there is no need for a 
telephone service, as Indians are conserva- 
tive and do not take quickly to mechanical 
innovations ; besides, up-country, the people 
are poor and very backward in most things. 

News travels extraordinarily quick, at 
times even more rapidly than over the 
A typical case is the fall of Bag- 
dad, which was known in 


wires. 
Bombay two 
days before it came by telegraph. 

In the larger cities the average Indian 
is fond of using the telephone, especially 
when a flat rate is charged per month or 
per year. He is, however, not keen on 
having trunk calls, which cost him extra, 
and he will only go to this expense when 
the matter is urgent and has a definite 
purpose. 

3ombay and Madras have automatic tele- 
phone installations and they have turned 
out an unqualified success, proving much 
more satisfactory than manual. Calcutta 
and other important towns in India are 
still on the ordinary system, but whenever 
and wherever new telephone installations 
are planned, there is no doubt they will be 
automatic, for it has been shown in Bom- 
bay that while the initial outlay is higher 
than the manual system, the running ex- 
penses are much lower, even with the cheap 
labor available in India. 

The average Indian is apt to be some- 
what careless in the use of automatic tele 
phones, with the result that “wrong num- 




















Interior View of Bombay, India, Central Exchange 


Building Showing the Automatic 


Switching Room. 


bers” are frequent, or he may get nothing 
at all. He is, 


get rattled when somebody else rings him 
up a dozen times through 
manipulation of the dial. 

In the larger cities, such as Bombay and 


incorrect 


Calcutta, telephone wires are mostly un- 
derground, while in smaller 
wires are still overhead with the usual 
The former is undoubtedly better 
in every respect, particularly in a country 
like India, where excessive heat and ex- 


poles. 


cessive rains are seasonal. 


Crows are a great nuisance to telephone 


companies as well as subscribers. They sit 
on the wires in large numbers and build 


their nests on and between them; and how- 











however, a patient being, 
although he is quite naturally inclined to 


towns the 


ever often they may be turned out, they 


persist in returning. Their presence is apt 
to spoil the transmission due to contact of 
different wires. 

Kite flying, of which Indians are very 
fond, also causes considerable trouble to 
telephone concerns, the kites and 
becoming entangled in the wires. Squirrels 
often attack the lead cables underground, 


string 


thinking it is a pipe containing water, for 
which they are in search. 

Telephone companies in India do not lay 
their cables in ducts, but merely dig a 
trench in the road and place them there 
In case of repairs being needed, the road 
is simply dug up, labor being very cheap 
and plentiful. 


Telephone engineers in India have more 
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India—Interior View in the Telephone Exchange in Bombay. 
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difficulties to face than in western coun- 
tries on account of the severer climatic con- 
ditions in the tropics. 

In most parts of India it is hot for nine 
months in the year, the other three having 
heavy rainfalls during the monsoon. Thus, 
in the west and south of India there may 
be 22 inches of rain in one day; and it is 
very difficult to locate faults in the wires, 
which may have occurred underground but 
which have lain dormant during the dry 
season; it is also hard to get at them dur- 
ing or immediately following such heavy 
downpours of rain. 

Very high humidity prevalent in western 
and southern parts of India also affects 
the service, through causing low insulation. 
For this reason, the standard of telephone 
insulation cannot be maintained in India as 
it is in other countries. 

The only solution seems to lie in block- 
wiring of houses and buildings. This the 
Bombay Telephone Co. is gradually adopt- 
ing to an ever-increasing extent. In this, 
Bombay is more progressive than Calcutta, 
although the latter has a greater telephone 
service with more telephones installed, due 
to its larger populace, including many more 
Europeans, than Bombay has. 

The telephones in use all over India are, 
in the main, pedestal instruments, although 
in Calcutta hand sets have been introduced. 
Bombay is at the moment also considering 
adopting these instruments, especially for 
office use, but up to the time of this writing, 
nothing definite has as yet been decided on. 

In Bombay there is a flat rate of 300 
rupees a year for business purposes and 
210 rupees for residence (a rupee is equiva- 
lent to about 32 cents U. S. currency). 
The rate in Calcutta is 12 rupees per month 
plus one rupee for every 12 calls made, 
with slight variations for increases in calls. 
Other cities in India have charges of a 


similar kind but each varying slightly 
according to local conditions. 
Indian telephone engineers work very 


well under supervision, obtaining their ex- 
perience mostly while in the service of the 
telephone company, which also holds 
classes (as, for instance, in Bombay) for 
their benefit. A junior Indian engineer 
receives 300 rupees and he can rise to as 
much as 600 rupees a month, which is 
very good as far as things go in India. 

Indian telephone operators are somewhat 
slow-minded, and have always to grapple 
with the language difficulty, a difficulty 
which can well be realized in a country 
like India where there are over 20 real. 
live languages spoken, each entirely dif- 
ferent from the other. 

Girls are better at this kind of work, 
being quicker-minded. Where employed, 
they are taken from Anglo-Indians or local 
Europeans. Where Indians are employed, 
only men are used as operators. They 
work seven to eight hours during the day, 
or ten when on the night shift. Their 
pay ranges from 60 rupees to 115 rupees a 
month. 
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All the telephone equipment installed in 
India was imported, and nething is made 
locally. As time passes, more telephones 
are being installed and the more modern 
instruments adopted. This applies also to 
the machinery in use or planned. This 
market offers considerable scope for the 
sale of telephone exchange equipment, mo- 
tors, instruments, wires, batteries, etc. 

Now and again, a telephone company 
may receive an indignant letter or post- 
card from an Indian subscriber, refusing 
to use his telephone unless a Swadeshi 
(Indian-make) be installed. None being 
manufactured in the country, the company 
can only take the telephone away without 
meeting the over-patriotic citizen even 
half-way. 

Wisconsin’s Annual Convention tc 
Be Held in Madison in March. 
The annual convention of the Wisconsin 

State Telephone Association will be held 

in the Loraine Hotel, Madison, on March 

17, 18 and 19. 

The program will stress legislation. 
Bills affecting telephone companies are be- 
ing considered by the legislature which is 
now in session. The proposed legislation 
permits unrestricted competition by mu- 
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nicipalities and cooperative societies and 
removes the protection heretofore afforded 
by the indeterminate permit and non- 
duplication acts. 

The convention dates will also coincide 
with a legislative committee hearing on a 
proposed bill to change the method of tax- 
ation of telephone companies. 

President F. B. MacKinnon of the 
United States Independent Telephone: 
Association, will have charge of the pro- 
gram on the afternoon of March'l8. Sales 
campaigns with special reference to condi- 
tions among the smaller companies will be 
discussed. 

Manufacturers and _ supply 
are engaging exhibit space, and will show 
the late developments in their respective 


companies 


lines. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 


New York, February 24: Copper— 
Steady; electrolytic spot and _ future, 
10%c. Iron—Quiet; number 2 f. o. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $16.50@15.00; Buf- 
falo, $15.50@16.00; Alabama, $10.50@ 
13.00. Tin—Steady; spot and _ nearby, 


$27.20: future, $27.40. Lead—Quiet; spot 
New York, 4.60c; East St. Louis, 4.35@ 
4.40c. Antimony—7.12c. 








up to them. 
| their foundations up to them. 
building. 


but I am hoping some will come in.” 


you-can’t-please-the-boss” 


of sorts?” 


the rocking horse route. 
Morac: 


| AIR CASTLES 


| By Miss Anne Barnes 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


How often we hear this remark, how often we make it ourselves: “| 
wish I had money; there are so many things I yearn to do.” 

Sincere, honest-to-goodness wishes are good for us, if they are practical 
enough in mind, and we try to think them into some plan for. accomplishment. 
They are but castles in the air until we have built foundations under them. 
We should not be ashamed to acknowledge we have castles in the air. Of 
course, the higher up they are, the more foundation work is required to build 


There are not many people living in their castles ; 
And the reason the rest of us are not is that 
| we put most of our energy into wishing and not enough into 


A young salesman reported to his employer: “No sir, I have 


No wonder his employer told him that he must report in with orders 
rather than hopes, if the bills were to be paid. 
bit of a story, but I hope the salesman did not go out with a “what’s-the-use,- 
look on his 
some observant employe to remark, “What’s the matter, old man? 


Some folks make about as much progress in their work as they would 
riding a rocking horse. Back and forth they are content to go between certain 
hours, without getting any farther in their work today than they were yes- 
terday. They do just enough to ride the old job back and forth. Occasionally, 
the boss lashes them into a little more action with his tongue. 

Rocking’ horse employes have no vision. 
| They wish for other folk’s luck in attainment, but they will never make it via 


Dull routine alone will deaden our desire to build air castles. 
We must think, plan, and visualize, today, along with the routine. 
| do this, we shall find ourselves each tomorrow closer to our air castles. 


but those who are built 
foundation 


no orders, 


I did not hear the rest of this 


face: for that would probably invite 


Boss out 


They never build air castles. 


If we wil! 





























Here and There in Telephone Work 








“Believe it or Not,” Vase Made 
from Telephone Material. 

The question as to what a lineman does 
in his spare time is finally solved; that 
is, it is solved insofar as one lineman of 
the Concord Telephone Co., Concord, N. C., 
is concerned. 

Using an old telephone base, two pieces 
of small 


cable and one piece of large 





Vase and Flowers 
Telephone Material by 
phone Lineman. 


Made from Scrap 
Ingenious Tele- 


cable, the ingenious lineman produced the 
“vase and flowers” shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Especially clever are 
the “flowers” which were formed by curl- 
ing the conductors of a 600-pair cable. 
Unfortunately, however, the artist must re- 
main anonymous as E. S. Moorer, southern 
representative of American Electric Co., 
Inc., who sent the snapshot to TELEPHONY, 
forgot to mention it. 

Attractive Booklet of Jamestown 

(N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 

The Jamestown Telephone 
Jamestown, N. Y., recently issued a book- 
let entitled, “A Monument to Telephone 
Progress,” 
central 


Corp., of 


which was dedicated to its new 
office and exchange building in 
Jamestown. The front cover of the book- 
let shows a close-up view of the attrac- 
tive lines of the building, which is of 
steel, brick, stone and concrete construc- 
tion. The front title page carries a cut 
showing the entrance to the building and 
the next page presents an excellent view of 
the beautiful three-story structure. 

Several pages of the booklet are devoted 
to an interesting history of the rapid 
growth of the Jamestown Telephone Corp., 
the type of service rendered and the un- 
tiring efforts of officers of the company to 
Maintain a high standard of service. Vari- 
ous illustrations show the site selected for 
the new building, excavation work in prog- 





ress, and the foundation of the building. 

Space is given to a description of how 
rural service was improved and automatic 
equipment installed in order that rural sub- 
scribers would receive exactly the same 
service as those in Jamestown. A discus- 
sion of “What Happens When You Dial” 
is quite interesting and is illustrated by a 
view of the apparatus, which has more 
than 7,000 automatic located on 
the second floor of the new building. A 


switches 


view of the long-distance operating room 
con the third floor is also shown. 

The Jamestown company has provided 
excellent recreation facilities for the oper- 
ators. A large picture showed the attrac- 
tive restroom and recreation room for the 
operators which is connected with a mod- 
ern kitchenette and lunchroom. 

The latter part of the booklet is devoted 
to telephone statistics of Jamestown, N. Y., 
and the number of operators employed by 
the Jamestown Telephone Corp. To handle 
long-distance calls alone, a force of 55 
operators is required. 

The last page of the attractive booklet 
sent out by the Jamestown 
Corp. is given over to listing the names of 
Wil- 
is president, John H. 
and Lloyd C. 


Telephone 


the executive staff of the company. 
liam J. Maddox 
Wright, vice-president 
Wright, general manager. 
P. B. X. Current Supply; Loss of 
Capacity in Storage Cell. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 
Occasionally P. B. X. storag 
lose their capacity while in service. 


batteries 
This 
is due to many causes, among which are: 

(1) Sulphation. 

(2) Impurities in the electrolyte result- 
ing in self-discharge, commonly called Iccal 
action. It is possible to remove these im- 
purities by giving the battery a complete 
charge, and emptying the electrolyte from 
the cell or cells, as the case may be, and 
putting in fresh electrolyte of the correct 
gravity to bring it to the proper specific 
gravity when the battery is fully charged. 

(3) Low specific gravity of the electro- 
lyte resulting from lack of charge, electro- 
lyte removed for test and not replaced, 
etc. 

(4) High specific gravity caused by in- 
correct mixture of sulphuric acid and dis- 
tilled water in preparing electrolyte, and 
by adding to the cell concentrated acid in 
making up for loss of electrolyte due to 
evaporation, 

(5) Formation of a layer of sulphate 
between the grids and the active materials. 

(6) Loss of active material from the 
grids. The active material in the negative 
plate is subject to shrinkage or contraction 
and such contraction closes up the pores 
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of the material and thereby reduces the 
useful active service; also, it somewhat re- 
duces the contact between the active mate- 
rial and the supporting grid. 

Where active material is not firmly ad- 
herent to the supporting grid, the electro 
lyte action on discharge is liable to take 
place on that surface of the active mate- 
rial adjacent to the grid, with the result 
that a layer of sulphate forms between the 
grid and the active material. 

The expansion of this layer pushes the 
active material farther away from the grid, 
thereby increasing the thickness of the 
layer of sulphate and reducing the contact 
between the active material and the grid. 
This process continues until the active ma 
terial is almost completely insulated by the 
sulphate from its conducting grid. 

(7) Corroded plate 
non-uniform mixture in the alloy of which 
grids are made, by the 
resulting from electrolytic 
of highly diluted electrolyte in the pores 


grids, caused by 


chemical action 
decomposition 


of the active material, and by the pressure 
of lead-dissolving acids or their compounds 
in the electrolyte. Corrosion is 
natural result of the action of the sul 
phuric acid on the plates, and is the nat- 
ural depreciation occurring in the plates. 


also the 


This corrosion tends to take place most 
rapidly at the surface of the electrolyte. 
The damage at this point can be lessened 
by keeping the plates well covered with 
electrolyte. 

(8) Internal short-circuit of a 
is possible that “ 
and a portion of the active material may 


cell. It 
shedding” has taken place 


have become lodged between a positive and 
negative plate. As this active material is 
a good conductor, it can readily be 
how a short-circuit can be formed. 


seen 


It is also possible that the sediment in 
the bottom of the cell has accumulated to 
such a depth as to touch and bury the 
lower edges of the plates, causing the cell 
to be short-circuited, or the plates may be 
buckled together from excessive charging 
buckling is 
the bending or twisting of the plates. 


and discharging. By meant 

It is 
caused by unequal expansion of the various 
parts of the active material. 3uckled 
plates are saucer-shaped, the center por- 
tions expanding more than the edges on 
account of being less firmly braced and 
supported. 

The deposit in the bottom of the storage 
cell is commonly called sediment and is 
caused by what is known as “shedding” of 
the plates. Shedding is caused by the 
plates sulphating or by a prolonged over- 
charge, or by a too rapid charge at high 
rates. The active material in the plates is 
thrown off and, being heavier than the elec- 
trolyte, falls to the bottom of the cell. 
There will be some shedding in every cell, 
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even in a healthy condition; but unless the 


voltage or current output readings indicate 
that something is wrong, no attention need 
be given it. 

If shedding takes place at too rapid a 
rate, it is an indication that the cell is not 
working properly and steps should be taken 
immediately to locate the cause. It is pos- 
sible that impurities or foreign matter 
added to the electrolyte are the cause of 
the shedding. 
be used, for ordinary 
other 


water may contain 
iron, arsenic or impurities injurious 
to the cell. 

The interval during the hours of maxi- 
mum discharge from the battery is the 
time when the greatest expansion of mate- 
rial in the plates takes place. It is at this 
time that the active material is more liable 
to shed from the plates. Most of the de- 
posited sediment in the bottom of a cell is, 
therefore, material which is in a 
This sediment has 
no part in the subsequent charges and dis- 
charges of the battery; therefore, the elec- 
trolyte never returns to its original density. 


active 
discharged condition. 


If loss of capacity in a P.B.X. storage 
cell is due to ageing of the plates, either 
from improper charging or discharging or 
from long service, there is no remedy and 
the cell must be replaced with a new one. 
If loss of capacity is due to the electrolyte 
not being kept at the proper density, the 
capacity can be restored, if the specific 
gravity is too low, by substituting for the 
regular addition of distilled water a dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid having a specific 
gravity of about 1.200. 

If the plates have become coated with 
sulphate, and the sulphate has not covered 
too great a portion of the surface of the 
plates, this may be removed by continual 
charging at very low rates, say about one- 
fourth the normal -charging rate. Under 
no circumstances, should an 
attempt be made to bring the battery or 
cells back to their normal condition by con- 
tinuing to charge them in disregard of the 
fact that internal troubles exist, because if 
the plates are short-circuited or sulphated, 
or if the specific gravity is not correct, this 


however, 


will only aggravate the trouble. 

If, then, a single cell or battery shows a 
sudden drop in voltage at any time during 
discharge, it is quite certain that internal 
trouble has developed. This trouble may 
be of such a nature that if its cause is dis- 
covered and removed, the cell or battery 
can be restored to its normal condition, or 
the trouble may be such that the cell or 
battery has gone beyond the point where it 
can be of any further use. 

Another Suggestion for Removal 
of Abandoned Anchor Rods. 


In the February 21 issue of TELEPHONY, 
Ray Blain suggests that when it is not 
possible to screw an anchor rod out of 
the ground, one should either dig down a 
few inches below the surface and saw off 


Only distilled water should’ 
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the rod, or dig a short trench, bend the 
rod down and bury it. 

“T Wonder Why” Mr. Blain did not 
think of driving the rod straight down as 
nearly all anchor rods, except a few patent 
anchors, can be easily driven below the 
depth of plowing with but very little work. 
In places that will not be plowed, a rod can 
be driven three or four inches below the 
surface of the earth without any digging 
and without damage to the lawn, and will 
be out of the way when grass, weeds, or 
brush are cut. 

The state gives us the right to set poles 
and anchors on the highways, and we 
should help the highway department to the 
extent of taking care of our abandoned 
anchors in the most effective manner. 
Millington, Mich. CLAUDE Disprow. 


Rice Lake, Wis., Celebrates Occu- 
pation of New Building. 

Over 1,200 citizens of Rice Lake, Wis., 
attended 
opening on February 7 of the new tele- 
phone building of the Barron County Tele- 
phone Co. 
quired for the cutover and operators imme- 
diately proceeded to render service from 
the new building to the hundreds of sub- 


a celebration in honor of the 


Only a few minutes were re- 


service. 

The new structure was built jointly by 
the Barron County company and the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. 
concrete construction, colonial in architec- 
ture, with dark red 
brick artistically trimmed with stone. It 
is one of the most modern telephone build- 
ings in northern Wisconsin. The 
County Telephone Co. plans to use the old 
building as a garage and warehouse. 

In addition to the local central 
equipment, the building is equipped with 
modern and efficient long distance appara- 
tus. A long distance switchboard with ac- 
commodations for ten operators’ positions 
is provided. A force of 25 operators is 
required to handle the local and long dis- 
tance business. 

An expenditure in $230,000 
involved in the construction of the 
building and the installation of equipment. 
Of this amount, $56,000 was involved in 
the construction of a long distance en- 
trance cable and associated underground 
construction in the city. 

Because of its 
Lake has been selected as the 
long distance switching center 
section of Wisconsin. 

The Barron County Telephone Co. was 
organized in 1896. Officers of the company 
are Dr. O. M. Sattre, president; Chas. A. 
Taylor, vice-president and general counsel ; 
J. E. Horsman, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager, and I. A. Pearsall, com- 
mercial superintendent. 

Mr. Horsman has _ resided _ continu- 
ously in Rice Lake since 1880. He was 
engaged in various lines of business up to 
1904, when he began devoting full time 


scribers desiring 


It is of reinforced 


exterior walls of a 


3arron 


office 


excess of 
was 


Rice 
primary 
for this 


central location, 
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to the management of the Rice Lake ex 
change, besides serving as secretary and 
general manager of the company. 

He has been a booster for Rice Lake in 
many ways. Besides helping develop one 
of the most successful Independent tele- 
phone companies in the state, he was active 
in building the present Soo Line extension 
through Rice Lake, served as a bank of- 
ficer and financially contributed to 
many public enterprises. The new $300),- 


1 


000 telephone building is one of the high- 


has 


lights in his career, and a factor in the 
upbuilding of Rice Lake, in which he nat- 
urally takes much pride. 


How Companies Are Maintaining 
a Community’s Purchasing Power. 
The monthly suggestion for a letter to 
subscribers sent out with the February bul- 
letin of the Kansas Telephone Association 
by Secretary A. R. Mackinnon discusses 
what telephone companies are doing to keep 
the wheels of industry 
panies in other states than Kansas will hé 
interested in this February letter: 


moving. Com- 


Dear John: 

During these trying times we must all 
work together, for we are all working for 
the same end—that of better times. We 
want your cooperation in our problems so 
that we can help you in your troubles. We 
must unite in maintaining the purchasing 
power of all our citizens. 

You probably heard of some outcry for 
lower telephone rates from well-meaning 
people who do not realize that this means 
only one thing—lower purchasing power 
The major expense in the operation of a 
telephone plant is labor. There is very little 
unemployment among telephone people, due 
to the fact that telephone companies have 
all cut corners everywhere in order to 
maintain their labor forces and not lower 
their purchasing power. 

You would be surprised at the loss in 
revenue the telephone companies have sus- 
tained in toll business alone; and yet we 
are absorbing this loss and still paying our 
labor. New construction has been carried 
out during these times in order to provide 
work for those who need work so that 
they can buy your product and enable you 
to establish yourself. 

Every subscriber of a telephone ex- 
change can feel proud that through the 
medium of his monthly bills he is helping 
to maintain some family and aid in the 
general improvement of conditions. 

Our company is just a link in this tele- 
phone system, and this has affected us in 
proportion to our size. A telephone taken 
out means that much less revenue and a 
harder job to pay our labor, so we want 
your cooperation in maintaining the num- 
ber of our subscribers. 

A new subscriber is a blessing, for it 
means more funds to use. If you could 
use another telephone, or a better type o! 
service, you can help the purchasing power 
by putting it in now. If there is any way 
to use our metallic rural service with its 
improved transmission, put it in. Come in 
and see us and talk it over. 


Yours very truly, 
BLANK TELEPHONE ‘ 
There’s a thought in Mr. Mackinnon’s 
letter that telephone managers will do well 
to consider and use. 
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The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—New Securities Issued During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





Woman’s Company Earns 7.19 Per 
Cent Net on Its Cost. 


The Grafton Local Telephone Co., Graf- 
ton, N. H., is one of the few remaining 
locally-owned companies in the _ state. 


Formerly many similar companies were in 
operation. In many cases the posts of 
field and pasture fences were used for the 
wires, from which such companies became 
known as “fencepost companies.” 

The Grafton Telephone Co. is owned 
and maintained by Helen M. Sullivan who 
filed these figures with the state commis- 
tele- 
phones, six; one and one-quarter miles of 
poles and lines; plant cost, $100; operating 
expense, $22.81; revenue, $30; net earn- 
ings, $7.19. 


sion at Concord: Subscribers, seven; 


Revenues Increase 3.3 Per Cent 
During 11-Month Period. 

Compilations from reports of revenues 
and expenses of 103 telephone companies, 
as made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the month of November, 1930, 
show gross operating revenues of $97,241,- 
850 as compared with $98,095,181 for the 
corresponding month of 1929, a decrease 
of 0.9 per cent. 


the same month was $22,390,134, as com- 
pared with $23,428,549 of 1929, a decrease 
of 4.4 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the 11 months 
ending with November, 1930, were $1,084,- 
454,840, compared with $1,049,985,151 for 
the corresponding period of 1929, showing 
an increase of 3.3 for 1930. Operating ex- 
penses for the same period were $742,820,- 
899 and $36,516,719, respectively, showing 
an increase of 5.2 per cent. The oper- 
ating income for the 11 months of 1930 
amounted to $248,853,791, as compared 
with $254,169,322 for the same period of 
1929, a decrease of 2.1 per cent for 1930. 

The companies, which include those hav- 
ing annual operating revenues over $250,- 
000, had 17,123,716 telephones:-in service at 
the end of November, 1930, an increase of 
249,720 telephones, or 1.5 per cent 


1929. 


over 


Half-Year Report of Municipal & 
Telephone Utilities Co. 
According to a half-year report by Mil- 
lard F. Cheek, president, the Municipal 
Telephone & Utilities Co., Chicago, IIL, 
had a net operating income before depre- 
ciation, interest and federal taxes for the 


and current indebted- 
$1,267,423 to 


cent, 


standing obligations 


ness were reduced from 
$411,417, or about 67 per 


to Mr. Cheek. 


according 


Toll Largely Responsible for Ohio 
Company’s Increased Revenue. 


“The past President A. A 
Searle, of the Geneva Telephone Co., Ge 





year,’ says 
neva, Ohio, in his annual report for 1930, 


“has been one of progress in gross and 
net earnings and favorable operating con- 
more or less 


ditions, notwithstanding the 


disparaging reports concerning a tide of 
business depression throughout the country 

“The telephone business kept a more even 
than most other lines of 


keel, we believe, 


industry; and this statement is supported 
by saying that our exchange telephone op- 
erating revenue shows a slight increase of 
05 per cent, as against 1929. The toll 
revenue increased 15.2 per cent, 
increase in operating revenue of 3.1 per 


or a total 
cent over a year ago. The telephone op- 
erating expense, 
creased 1.1 per cent compared 
previous year.” 


including depreciation, de- 
with the 


1930 
After deducting deprecia- 


The company’s total income for 


was $58,544.11. 


























Operating expenses for November, 1930, six months ended December 31, 1930, of tion and all other expenses, including 
were $66,770,677, an increase of 0.6 per $209,370 and gross of $394,373. $4,734 for taxes and $8,847 for dividends, 
cent over 1929. The operating income for During the last quarter of 1930 out- there remained a surplus of $3,120. 

————— Month of November—— — --Eleven months ended with November 
Increase or de- Increase or de 
Items. crease (*). crease (*) 
tatio, tatio, 
J 1930. 1929. Amount Pet. 1930 1929 Amount. Pet 
Number of company stations in service at 
fg Shee ere ere re 17,123,716 16,873,996 249,720 ne? | aueeiake Mokaieoun 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues ............ és $60,177,229 $58,666,312 $1,510,917 2.6 $657,.958.925 $626,461,707 $31,497,218 5.0 
Public pay station revenues ................ 3,987,558 4,055,965 *68,407 *1.7 $4 878,264 $2,630,599 2,247,665 5.3 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues... 896.727 861,642 35,085 4.1 9,912,920 8,905,892 1,007,028 11.3 
Message Seer rrr rr reer re 25,172,412 27,951,764 *2,779,352 *9.9 296,247,683 304,606,175 *8§ 958,492 °2.7 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues.............. 4,140,829 4,009,230 131.599 3.3 £4.805,246 39,965,353 4,839,893 12.1 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues .............. 2,831,555 2,514,572 316,983 12.6 30,160,284 27 032,188 3,128,176 11.6 
Licensee OE Sab whwdewanacdw eae seone 1,263,659 1,237,604 26 055 2.1 15,951,585 13,420,223 531,362 4.0 
RAOUOD DPR, oie cn acecciassesesess 1,228,119 1,201,908 26,211 2.2 13,560,147 13,036,986 523,161 4.0 
Telephone operating revenues ........ $97,241,850 $98,095,181 *$ 853,331 *(). 9$1, “084, Al 54, 840 $1,049,985,151 $34,469,689 3.3 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ... $16,484,900 $15,138,627 $1,346,273 8.9 $175 746,666 $159,871,723 $15,874,943 9.9 
AES EO NINO, oss ica cessescee sees 16.472,213 16,237,990 234,223 1.4 182,673 70 172,480,663 10,192,907 5.9 
lraffic nth AG ts 0h hie ea ae Bins dD Oe RD 18,781,327 20,281,304 *1,499,977 *7.4 217,182,880 218,841,723 *1,658, 843 ; *0.8 
COMMMOFCIR] GRPONGOS ....... cscs icscccsscccescus 9,121,323 ag 1 § 623 *166,300 *1.8 192,142,927 98,063, 570 4,079,357 4.2 
General and miscellaneous expenses ......... 5,910,914 5,449,215 461,699 8.5 65.074.856 97,046,501 8,028,355 14.1 
Telephone operating expenses $66,770,677 $66,394,759 $ 375,918 0.6 $742,820,899 $706,304,180 $36,516,719 5.2 
Net telephone operating revenues ........... $30,471,173 $31,700,422 *$1,229, 249 *3.9 $341,633.941 $343,680,971 *$ 2,047,030 *0.6 
‘ther operating revenues ......... ree $ 66,011 $ 83,435 *$ 17,424 .... $ 1,023,085 $ 1,131,207 *$ 108,122 . 
Other OMOTAtINE EEPONHES. ... icc ccc cc ccccssce 16,186 42,139 1,047 re 624,211 752,603 S128,308 8. eee 
Unecollectible operating revenues............. 822,738 689,882 132,856 19.3 8,508,079 6,715,687 1,792,392 26.7 
Operating income before deducting taxes.... $29,668,260 $31,051,836 *$1,383,576 *4.5 $333,524,736 $337,313,888 *$ 3,819,152 *1.1 
ixes assignable to operations ............... 7,278,126 7,623,287 *345,161 *4.5 84,670,945 83,174,566 1,496,379 1.8 
Operating income .................-.-000- $22,390,134 $23,428,549 *$1,038,415  *4.4 $248,853 791 $254,169.322 *$ 5.315.531 *2.1 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent..... 68.66 67.68 . Oe 68.50 67.27 1.23 
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The assets and liabilities of the company 
as of December 31, 1930, are: 


ASSETS. 

Tate Geek Cattell. <i... ccccczees $188,046 
ee ee 4,221 
Employes working fund......... 100 
Re, OUNNNOD, gcc cadw ménne'seis 279 
Due from subscribers and agents.. 2,400 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable. 1,371 
Material and supplies............. 2,555 
Prepayments ........... Seitewanes 935 
Other deferred debit items........ 4,642 

TN NE, cba oe edswan sede $204,549 

LIABILITIES. 

errr $147,450 
ee er 1,813 
NN I 6 5 sca. 9 4b arneidb aso 3,982 
Other accrued liabilities not due.. 640 
Reserve for depreciation.......... 34,184 
re ee 16,480 

SR ais civnnvcwesien ds $204,549 


The statement of income and expenses 
for the year ending December 31, 1930, is: 


INCOME. 
Exchange revenue.............00. $45,145 
EE NE os dk diwnsie amend 11,877 
Miscellaneous operating revenue... 1,401 
Non-operating revenue............ 121 
(Seer rere $58,544 

EXPENSES. 
Maintenance and depreciation...... $19,665 
ee inh Gin ae Sakae 13,486 
EER Se er ree 4,063 
RE RNS nae eer a 4,004 
ES a ss naa Wem mardents 513 
ees ciheatienemnih 4,734 
SE NINE aos <cne ve sews ence 112 
Sr rere 8,847 
Balance net income............... 3,120 
BE MEINE, gp. aéetccncesennad $58,544 


“There was a net increase of 40 stations 
during the year which brings up the total 
of company-owned stations to 1,696,” Presi- 
dent Searle stated. “The company also 
connects with 67 service stations owned by 
other interests. 

“Our toll traffic, as affecting your com- 
pany’s lines only, increased 7.6 per cent, 
and the total toll traffic including that 
which was handled over the long lines sys- 
tem connecting with our company increased 
2.7 per cent over a year. ago. 

It has been our purpose to direct every 
effort towards improvement of the service 
and to treat the customer and his require- 
ments on the principle of personal con- 
sideration in each instance. Our intent is: 
Satisfactory service in every respect to 
each user. We are cognizant that service 
which may be good on an average, may 
not be entirely satisfactory to the cus- 
tomer who may at some time or other re- 
ceive service below the average; neverthe- 
less we are earnestly striving not only to 
reduce the number of such errors in the 
service, but to locate and apply the remedy 
or do anything that means a betterment of 
the service. 

Efficient handling of 'telephone calls 
(while of the greatest importance) will 
not of itself insure good public relations. 
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A common understanding is highly neces- 
sary, and during the year our efforts were 
directed towards this understanding. Our 
dominant aim will be to keep on advancing 
our public relations, not only through im- 
proved service but by keeping the public 
informed of our problems and accomplish- 
ments. 

Having set up a good background dur- 
ing the year, we view with confidence the 
future.” 

The officers of the Geneva company are: 
A. A. Searle, president; A. M. Ford, vice- 
president; A. W. Chamberlain, secretary ; 
and J. C. Boush, treasurer and general 
manager. 


Bell Company Reports 7% Gain in 
Telephones in Virginia. 

Plant additions, betterments and replace- 
ments to be made by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia for the 
three years-ending with 1933 will involve 
gross expenditures-of about $14,000,000, it 
was announced at the annual meeting of 
the company held recently in Richmond. 
Of this amount, it is estimated that $3,927,- 
000 will be expended in 1931. 

The company’s expansion program pro- 
vides for a net gain of 28,300 telephones 
in the next three years. With this gain 
the company in Virginia will be served by 
about 177,500 telephones. During 1931 it 
is estimated that 8,900 telephones will be 
added to the 149,120 in service January 1, 
making approximately 158,000 telephones 
in service at the end of the year. 

The company’s construction program last 
year involved gross expenditures of $5,- 
600,544. The major projects were land and 
buildings, $457,865; central. office equip- 
ment, $2,129,881; station equipment on the 
subscriber’s premises, $1,316,275; and ex- 
change and toll lines, $1,504,505. The con- 
struction projects covered all sections of 
the state. At the close of 1930 the total 
plant investment in Virginia amounted to 
$29,359,508, an increase for the year of 10 
per cent. 

Telephones in Virginia last year were 
increased by 10,175, or 7 per cent. The 
telephone gain was made largely through 
the sales efforts of the 2,500 employes. In 
securing this net gain, 32,072 telephones 
were installed and 21,897 removed from 
service. In addition, 12,231 telephones 
were moved from one location to another. 

Telephone-users served by the company 
made approximately 310,180,000 calls dur- 
ing the year. This was an increase of 5 
per cent over the number of calls made in 
1929. The company now interchanges calls 
in Virginia with 112 connecting telephone 
companies serving 52,590 telephones 
through 202 central offices and with 4,041 


telephones owned by 267 service line 
associations. 
Telephone operating revenues during 


1930 amounted to $8,173,272, an increase of 
6.8 per cent over the previous year. Tele- 
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phone expenses including depreciation, un- 
collectible, taxes, rent and miscellaneous 
deductions amounted to $6,410,950, an in- 
crease of 7.4 per cent. 

Net telephone revenues last year were 
$1,762,322. Other net income amounted to 
$130,264, making total net earnings of $1,- 
892,586 available for interest and dividends. 
One of the large items of expense was 
operating taxes, which for the year 
amounted to $724,125. For the year 1930 
operating taxes required approximately 9 
per cent of the gross revenues. 

Progress was made during the year in 
reducing the time required for the installa- 
tion of telephones. On the average, tele- 
phones in Virgina are now being installed 
in 2.1 days as compared with 2.7 days the 
previous year. This is equivalent to an 
improvement of 22 per cent. The appoint- 
ment plan of installations under which 
telephones are installed on a particular date 
designated by the customer was further 
developed during the year. The number 
of these appointment installations was in- 
creased by 105 per cent, and the wishes of 
the customers were met in approximately 
90 per cent of the cases. 

An important project completed during 
the year was the storm-proof underground 
long distance cable connecting Norfolk, 
Portsmouth and Suffolk. This cable also 
provides circuits for distant cities, towns 
and communities. The placing of this 
cable involved expenditures of $285,000. 


United Company of Abilene, Kans., 
Shows Excellent 1930 Report. 
Another year of progress and develop- 

ment for the United Telephone Co., 

Abilene, Kans., in 1930 was reported at 

the annual meeting of stockholders of the 

company at Abilene last month. Accord- 
ing to the annual summary prepared by 

Fred Coulson, assistant general manager, 

and read at the meeting, the United com- 

pany experienced a most successful vear 
and showed a gain of almost 2,000 new 
subscribers. 

“The general business situation in 1930,” 
Mr. Coulson stated, “was affected by 
many adverse conditions. Agriculture suf- 
fered first from low wheat prices and 
later from continued drought which cur- 
tailed both fall crops and stock feed. Al- 
most every line of business was faced with 
a retrenchment program during the year. 
The United Telephone Co. came through 
this precarious period without a major re- 
duction in personnel or compensation. Our 
assets increased almost one-half million 
dollars, and our services sold for more 
than two million. 

“The number of long distance calls 
placed in 1930 was 2,776,852, which pro- 
duced gross toll revenue 2.71 per cent 
greater than the former record 
There were 21 new direct circuits installed 
during the year. Of these 15 have both 
terminals in United territory. These cif- 


year. 


ak 





-e- 


February 28, 1931. 


cuits permit faster service on long dis- 


tance messages. Additional switchboard 
positions were added at Salina, McPher- 
son, Hays and Concordia to increase the 
operating efficiency of our long distance 
service. These, as well as the new cir- 
cuits, were made necessary by the trend 
toward the telephone in handling affairs. 

We now furnish service to 52,127 tele- 
phones, which is a net station gain of 
1,827 for the year. It can safely be said 
that the telephone development of the 
territory served by our company will com- 
pare with that of any company anywhere. 

The annual ‘Sale of Service’ campaign 
set a national record for results in employe 
sales work. In the two weeks our em- 
ployes interviewed over 40,000 patrons and 
made 3,059 sales. Besides the benefit of 
permitting telephone-users to meet those 
who furnish the service, the campaign 
brought out many instances where changes 
would greatly improve service. 

Telephone directories have been modern- 
ized and the larger books now furnish a 
complete buyer’s guide of local business. 

The long distance lines received the 
largest amount of the new investment dur- 
ing 1930. There were 704 miles of new 
copper circuits installed, of which 97 miles 
replaced iron circuits. The pole lines were 
thoroughly overhauled at the same time 
and there was extensive re-routing and 
new construction. 


Gross additions to our plant during the 
year were $899,610 and after deductions 
for equipment retired, our telephone prop- 
erty has increased by $462,645. The present 
assets back of our investment amount to 
$7,333,466.19. Gross earnings for 1930 
were $2,061,335.73, which is an increase of 
$112,134.75 over the previous year. 

Credit for the new business, which has 


made this exceptional showing possible, 
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have thoroughly and enthusiastically car- 
ried out the plans and policies of the man- 
agement.” 

The officers of the United company are: 
President, C. L. Brown; vice-presidents, 
C. A. Ulffers, H. P. Wareham, Will 
Green, B. H. Smith; secretary, Fred Coul- 


son; treasurer, H. W. Rohrer; general 
counsel, C. E. Rugh; auditor, Howard 
Seip. 


The directors, who were all re-elected, 
are: C. L. Brown and Fred Coulson of 
Abilene; C. A. Ulffers, Kansas City; 
Harry Wareham, Manhattan, Kans., and 
A. B. Elias, J. F. Noble and E. D. Nims of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Illinois Bell Company Maintains 
Earnings in 1930. 

The annual report of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to its stockholders for the 
directors by President F. O. Hale shows 
net earnings for the year 1930 of $17,365,- 
987, or at the rate of 6.21 per cent on the 
average book cost of the physical property. 
This compares with net earnings of 6.66 
per cent of the previous year. Gross ex- 
penditures for additions and betterments 
during the year amounted to $36,294,993. 

The net increase in the number of tele- 
phones in service was 130. There was a 
net decrease of 6,566 telephones in Chi- 
cago and an increase of 6,696 in the re- 
mainder of the company’s territory. Tele- 
phones connected numbered 245,410 and 
those disconnected 245,280. In addition, 
175,408 telephones were moved due to sub- 
scribers’ changes of address. 

“The plant of the company has been 
maintained in excellent condition,” the re- 
port says. “Although the decreased activ- 
ity of business in general has resulted in 
our making substantially no growth in the 
number of stations, and in a volume of 
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1929, a consistent construction program 
has been carried on so that the plant is 
available to meet future service demands 
promptly and efficiently. 

“There was a decrease in the average 
number of local telephone calls per day 
during 1930 or 3.2 per cent in Chicago and 
1.6 per cent for the entire company. Toll 
and long distance calls decreased 1.2 per 
cent during the year, although the year for 
Chicago showed an 
cent. 


increase of 1.5 per 


It is the company’s aim constantly to im- 
prove the service rendered to its customers. 
During the year, service of a high quality 
was maintained and further improvements 
were realized. The speed and accuracy of 
local and toll service was better than ever 
before. More of the calls were completed 
on the first attempt; wrong numbers and 
busy reports decreased. The frequency of 
apparatus trouble decreased, and the speed 
of clearing troubles improved. Shorter in- 
tervals were required to install new tele- 
phones and a higher proportion of the in- 
stallations were made by appointment to 
meet the convenience of subscribers. 

Negotiations with the committee on gas, 
oil and electric light of the city council of 
Chicago resulted in an agreed ordinance, 
which was passed by the city council on 
July 29, 1930. This ordinance, however, 
was vetoed by the mayor on November 5, 
1930, and was later re-referred to the com- 
mittee on gas, oil and electric light, where 
it is now pending. 

During the year 15 ordinances were ob- 
tained at various points throughout the 
state, six for exchange operation, and nine 
covering the construction of toll lines only. 

On January 31, 1930, the statutory court 
considering the Chicago rate case handed 
down an opinion holding that the rates im- 
posed by the order of the Illinois Com- 














should be given to the employes. They messages handled slightly less than in merce Commission of August 16, 1923, 
ASSETS LIABILITIES. 
Fixed Capital : Capital Stock: 
Land and buildings..............- $ 22,832,047 NE EE ee eee $150,000,000 
Telephone plant and equipment.... 261,137,305 Premiums on capital stock........ 4,168 ? 
General equipment ............... 4,415,716 — $150,004,168 
—_—_—_————— $288 385,068 Long Term Debt: " 

Other Permanent Investments : BONS «26. esses eee eee scene eee e ees 48,976,200 
Investment securities ............ 2,759,196 Notes ..- es eeee eee ee eee ee eee ees 7,890,203 
Miscellaneous investments ....... 295,336 —————— 36,866,005 

3,054,532 Working Liabilities : _— 

Working Assets: ee EE 5 oi neenaseysabewe 435, 

po kp al Pe ee 1,331,549 Accounts payable os ecsccececess es 3,910,841 
Marketable securities ........... 30,075 Subscribers’ deposits and service 
Bille recetwable .ccccccccccccccccs 3,040 eS ee ee 1,718,148 
Accounts receivable .............. 17,479,471 ——————— 6,065,909 
Materials and supplies .......... 885,021 Accrued liabilities not due.......... 18,261,176 

——$_———— 19,729,156 Deferred credit items.............. 111,023 

Accrued income not due............ 18,810 Fixed Capital Reserves: 

Deferred Debit Items: Reserve for accrued depreciation.. 63,677,730 
ee ee 250,000 Reserve for Amortization of in- 
i Se ea an 834,206 tangible capital ................ 289,019 
Unamortized debt discount and —_———— 63,966,749 

I ares ind nes Shall ope eee 3,143,174 Surplus: 
Other deferred debits............ 2,766,217 Corporate surplus appropriated... 12,625,953 
So 6,993,597 Corporate surplus unappropriated. . 10,281,702 
. IONS, ood canwacguaases ne $318,181,163 TO PE BaGcctiedetaseun $318,181,163 








Balance Sheet of Illinois Bell Telephone 









Co. as of December 31, 1930. 
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were confiscatory. The city of Chicago 
and the Illinois Commerce Commission ap- 
pealed from-this decision to the United 
States Supreme Court, the case being 
argued there on October 20 and 21, 1930. 
On December 1, 1930, the Supreme Court 
directed that the case be remanded to the 
lower court for further findings and fur- 
ther evidence. 

During the past two years the interest 
of the employes of all departments has 
been enlisted in the sale of telephone serv- 
ice. The results have been most satisfac- 
tory, especially during the last year. Sales 
were made to many new subscribers and 
additional facilities of a more adequate or 
convenient nature were sold to many ex- 
isting subscribers. 

While ultimately a part of this new busi- 
ness would have been secured in the nor- 
mal course of events at a later date, it 
seems certain that a very considerable part 
would not otherwise have been obtained.” 

The company’s income statement for the 
year ended December 31, 1930, follows: 


Telephone Op- 
erating reve- 
nues .... 


See $92,742,142.05 
Telephone Op- 


erating Ex- 
penses : 
Operating ex- 
penses $35,330,115.68 


Current main- 
tenance 16,674,459.06 
Depreciation.. 13,096,436.73 65,101,011.47 
Net telephone operating 
revenue os cee ced ONL laOse 


Uncollectible operating reve- 








EO me 462,353.82 
Taxes assignable to  oper- 
NS eK ark side elias Vase 9,607 030.00 
Operating income ........ $17,571,746.76 
Net non-operating income...  1,015,337.71 
Geces MCOmMme ......26.60% $18,587,084.47 
Rent and miscellaneous de- 
ne Se eee 1,221,097.03 
oe BO eee re 2,448,810.00 
eS 1,821,921.47 
Debt discount and expense. . 123,665.88 
Balance net income ....$12,971,590.09 
Dividend appropriations of 


OS a Sere 10,400,000.00 


Balance for corporate sur- 
NR SEs Picked av aeons ats $ 2,571,590.09 


The directors of the company are: W. 
R. Abbott, chairman, Chicago; William 
3utterworth, Moline, Ill.; D. Mark Cum- 
mings, David R. Forgan, F. O. Hale, 
Charles Piez, Theo. W. Robinson, Fred 
W. Sargent, and Bernard E. Sunny, Chi- 
cago; Charles P. Cooper and W. S. Gif- 
ford, New York. 

The officers are: F. O. Hale, president ; 
A. H. Mellinger, vice-president; U. F. 
Cleveland, vice-president ; G. K. McCorkle, 
vice-president: H. W. Bang, vice-presi- 
dent; A. R. Bone, secretary and treasurer ; 
A. Perrow, general auditor; W. O. Kurtz, 
general manager, Chicago area; and P. J. 
Ramsey, general manager, state area. 
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Iowa Company Reports Good Year 
for 1930; Improvements. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the West Liberty Telephone Co., West 
Liberty, lowa, was held recently. Since 
the existence of the company, it has up- 
held its policy of setting aside 5 per cent 
of its capital each year for depreciation 
which is invested in good securities. By 
this method, the company has built up a 
nice reserve and has money available to 
make necessary improvements. Stockhold- 
ers are paid 8 per cent dividends each year. 

A report submitted at the meeting 
showed that the past year had been a good 
one for the company. No telephones had 
been taken out, and although the toll busi- 
ness was not as high as in the past, col- 
lections were véry good. The company 
has built up good relations with the pub- 
lic and tries to maintain a high standard 
of service at all times. West Liberty has 
a population of 1,800 people. 

The construction program outlined by 
the company for 1931 includes the laying 
of 5,000 feet of underground cable and 
rebuilding of the rural lines. A new toll 
line is proposed to be built from West Lib- 
erty to Atalissa, lowa, a distance of six 
miles. This construction work is sched- 
uled to begin this month, particularly the 
rural and toll construction. Recently, 
circuits of the switchboard 
were changed so that all are now of the 
universal type. 


some cord 


The switchboard has been 





Statistics of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., December 31, 1930. 


Number of Stations: 

1,444,775 
10,002 
349,205 


1,803,982 


INE Kooy hs charac caes a nea 
Service and private line... 
Connecting company ........ 


pC 
Number of Central Offices: 


NS EEC ORE POT 293 
Connecting company ........ 878 
Total central offices....... 1,171 
Number of private branch ex- 
NE 5d 5 aichiree vive hrawvion 14,394 
Number of connecting compa- 
WOO sige ~ cena aan. aaitss. 457 
Number of Miles of Wire: 
Aerial—in cable ............ 1,152,678 
Ee OS Oe en ee 169,538 
Underground—in cable ....... 5,089,217 
Total miles of wire....... 6,411,433 
Number of miles of pole lines. . 19,710 
Number of miles of under- 
ground—duct .............. 10,377 
ey ee 1,792 
Number of employes—male... 9,899 
I Xa Te 19,493 
Total employes .......... 29,392 
Total payroll expenditures for 
ON ER AE ee er eee $46,561.773 
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given a thorough inspection and all worn 
parts replaced. 

The officers of the West Liberty com- 
pany elected at its annual meeting are as 
follows: A. L. Dice, president; T. E 
Fountain, vice-president; Frank Weber, 
treasurer ; B. W. Rowlen, secretary; H. B 
Melick, manager. Frank Weber was re- 
elected a director for five years. 








New England Bell Earns Divi- 
dends and Has Surplus. 

Faster toll service, more accurate local 
service, and betterment in business rela- 
tions with its customers are 1930 achieve- 
ments set forth by President Matt B. Jones 
in the 47th annual report of the directors 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to its stockholders. More busi- 
ness offices, more personal service, greater 
speed in installing telephones, and less lag 
between closing and delivering directories 
contribute to that end. 

In 1930 the company earned its dividends 
and carried to surplus $1,477,692. On the 
company’s average book cost of plant, 
equipment and working capital ($288,772,- 
210) its earnings were at the rate of 5.70 
per cent, which President Jones points out 
is considerably less than adequate. 

Net income of the company for 1930 
amounted to $11,432,023, equal to $9 a 
share on the average number of shares 
outstanding and to $8.58 a share earned on 
1,332,029 shares outstanding at the end of 
the year. This compares with $11,499,172, 
or $10.39 a 1,107,384 
shares in 1929. Surplus after dividends 
in 1930 was $1,477,692. against $2,643,716 


in 1929. 


share earned on 


Gross revenues were $75,737,327, con- 
trasted with $73,858,913 in 1929, and net 
earnings after expenses, taxes, mainte- 


nance and depreciation, were $17,414,000, 
against $16,672,590 in 1929. The balance 
sheet, as of December 31, shows borrow- 
ings of $13,200,000 from the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and $5,093,173 
of notes sold to the trustees of the pension 
fund. 
Operating increased 
Operation costs showed an even smaller in- 
crease. 


revenues slightly 
But as a result of depreciation 
charges on increased plant, and of half a 
million dollars in added taxes, the net was 
less than in the previous year. 

Increase in the number of telephones was 
14,522. The company put in 282,130 tele- 
phones during 1930, a normal number; but 
due to business conditions there were 267.- 
608 removals, which is distinctly abnormal. 
The company acquired through the pur- 
chase and consolidation of certain proper- 
ties, 22,937 telephones, thus making a net 
gain of telephones both by growth and 
purchase of 37,459. 

President Jones, commenting on the re- 
port and the work of the year, says im 


part: 
“Gross revenues, not including any 1 
crease due to consolidations, show an 11- 
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February 28, 1931. 








Statistics of New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., 
December 31, 1930. 


Number of owned stations.......1,257,306 
Number of connecting and mis- 
cellaneous stations ............ 77,524 
Tene DE no's sins ceccxa ess 1,334,830 
Number of miles of wire.......5,018,009 
Number of central offices........ 535 


Number of employes............. 21,857 








crease amounting to about 1.95 per cent 
over 1929. The percentage of gain is 
smaller than would have resulted had it 
not been for the voluntary reduction in 
rates made by your company, which be- 
came effective January 1, 1930. 

Operation expenses, including mainte- 
nance, showed an increase of about 1% 
per cent, but substantial increases in taxes 
and in charges for depreciation upon new 
plants constructed during the previous 
year, brought about .an increase in oper- 
ating expenses slightly greater than the 
increase in gross revenues. 

Consequently, net earnings from opera- 
tions were somewhat reduced and amount- 
ed only to 5.70 per cent of the average 
book cost of plant, general equipment and 
working capital which averaged $288,772,- 
210 in 1930. After the payment of divi- 
dends there $1,477,692 to be 
added to surplus, of which amount about 
$1,070,000 was earned in the first six 
months of the year: Net earnings amount- 
ed to $9 per share on average stock out- 
standing.” 


remained 


The income account for year 1930 com- 
pares as follows: 





1930 1929 ° 1928 
Ger. 70V..... $75,176,964 $73,389,178 $69,393,295 
Net after tax 16,853,637 16,812,615 15,113,825 
Gross inc.... 17,412,999 17,332,349 15,513,102 
Net income... 11,432,022 11,499,171 10,303,959 
Dividends 9,954,331 8,855,456 8,852,278 
Surplus ..... 1,477,691 2,643,715 1,451,681 


The year’s gross expenditure for con- 
struction and equipment was $35,300,000; 
land and buildings accounting for $3,500,- 
000: central office equipment for $8,000,- 
000; station equipment for $8,500,000, ex- 
change lines for $10,400,000, and toll lines 
for $3,500,000—all round figures. 

“The gross expenditure given,” continued 
President Jones, “is somewhat less than our 
Provisional estimate for the year, but this 
does not mean that the amount of work 
actually done was materially less than 
planned for, as a substantial reduction in 
costs of building and in the price of lead- 
covered cable and other supplies made it 
possible to do the work which had been 
Planned, at a very material saving from 
our earlier estimates of its cost.” 

Transmitting the view of the directors. 
that “the business situation which prevails 
generally makes it especially necessary that 
your board shall adopt a wise policy for 
the conduct of the company’s business, 
based upon a sound philosophy for the con- 
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duct of affairs in New England,” Presi- 
dent Jones appends some pithy extracts 
from a 300-year-old letter of Thomas Dud- 
ley, one of the early settlers and an early 
governor of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony. 

Enumerating among New England’s as- 
sets “Materials to Build, Fewel to Burn, 
Ground to Plant, Seas and Rivers to Fish 
in,*a pure Air to Breathe in, good Water 
to drink till Wine or Beer can be made,” 
Governor Dudley concluded the 
with this incident: 


epistle 


- Upon the Twenty-fifth of this March 
(1631), one of Watertown having lost a 
Calf, and about ten of the Clock at night, 
hearing the Howling of some wolves not 
far off, raised many of his Neighbors out 
of their Beds, that by Discharging their 
Muskets near about the place where he 
heard the Wolves, he might so put the 
Wolves to flight, and save his Calf: The 
Wind serving fit to carry the Report of the 
Muskets to Roxbury, three miles off, at 
such a time; the Inhabitants there took an 
Alarm, Beat up their Drum, Armed them- 
selves, and sent in Post to us to Boston, to 
Raise us also: So in the morning, the Calf 
being found safe, the Wolves affrighted 
and our danger past, we went merrily to 
Breakfast. 


“New England,” says President Jones, 
“is passing through a period of depression 
in its affairs and in the mental attitude of 
some of its people, but under conditions 
which lack in suffering and exceed in com- 
fort the wildest dreams of Thomas Dudley 
and his fellow pioneers, to whom better 
times came at length as they will come to 
us.... There is nothing more certain than 
that morning will break again after the 
present night of fear. 

“Tt is not only the duty of your company 
but a sound base for its increasing pros- 
perity that it shall be ready to go effective- 
ly about its business. In spite of the dif- 
ficulties of the past year, somewhat accen- 
tuated in the last half of the year, your 
company earned its dividends, although 
the return upon the cost of its property is 
still far from adequate. 

Careful study has led to the conclusion 
that in the coming year 1931 we ought to 
carry out a construction program that shall 
be about the average of the past five years. 
This we believe will keep us in position 
to serve promptly the needs of the New 
England public for an essential service, 
and will enable us to preserve intact the 
high quality of the service rendered.” 

President Jones records the fact that, of 
nearly 22,000 employes, more than 90 per 
cent took advantage of thrift opportuni- 
ties the company offers, to save systemati- 
cally about $5,000,000 or approximately 13 
per cent of their total pay. 

The report is embellished with engrav- 
ings of new telephone buildings erected 
during the year in Boston, Osterville, Pitts- 
field, Rockport, Spencer, Wareham and 
Winchendon, Mass.; Bangor, Camden, 
Clinton and Gardiner, Me.: and Farming- 
ton, N. H. 
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Southern New England Company 
Shows Slight Decrease in Net. 
The Southern New England Telephone 

Co., New Haven, Conn., reported for the 

year ended December 31, 1930, a net in- 

come after all charges, including deprecia- 
tion, interest and taxes, of $3,411,331. 

This is equivalent to $8.53 per share on 

400,000 shares outstanding December 31, 

and to $9.41 a share on the 362,500 average 

number of shares outstanding. In 1929, 

the net income was $3,575,176, equal to 

$10.21 a share on 350,000 shares. 
The company’s income account for year 

1930 compares as follows: 

1930. 1929. 1928 

Oper rev...$17,559,296 $16,666,184 $15,183,447 

Net aft. tax 4,303,408 4,121,444 3,723,904 

Total income 4,461,271 4,263,424 3,796,475 


Interest, rents, 


GOB. ssccne 1,049,940 688,248 539,086 


Net income $3,411,33 $3,575,176 $3,258,389 
Dividends .. 2,900,000 2,800,000 2,512,140 


$511,33 $775,176 


Surplus $746,249 


President remarks to 
stockholders, furnishes the answer for the 
slight falling-off in net. 
phones were abnormally high. 

“Net 7,291 


tions,” said he, “while 


Knight, in his 
Removals of tele- 


increase of telephone sta 


considerably less 
than that in any other recent year, was as 
l could 


large as reasonably be 
under prevailing conditions. 


h xpected 
Telephone in- 
stallations numbered 79,339, or only about 
3,000 less than during 1929. 


course, 


Removals, of 
abnormally high, namely, 
72,048 as against 61,647 for the previous 
vear. At the close of the 328,004 
telephones, or one for each 4.9 of popula 


were 
vear 


tion, were connected into our 71 Connecti 

cut exchanges. 
Expenditures for 

tions during the 


gross property addi- 
$12,416,000, 
while plant retirements amounted to $5,- 
027,000. At the close of 1930 total plant 
investment was $70,663,000. 

Temporary advances from American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. were $1,800,- 
000 as against $9,400,000 at the beginning 
of the year. No permanent 
contemplated during 1931. 


year were 


financing is 


Past experience indicates the desirability 
in times like the present of providing 
necessary plant margins and of preparing 
A fairly 
even construction program is a desirable 
objective. 
which 


in general for increased growth. 


These are some of the reasons 
have influenced our decision to 
undertake construction work during 193] 


amounting to approximately $10,000,000.” 


Western Power, Light & Tele- 


phone Co. Places Bond Issue. 

The Western Power, Light & Telephone 
Co., with headquarters at Salina, Kans., and 
Lincoln, Neb., announces the placing with 
investment houses in New York and Chi- 
cago at satisfactory prices of a bond issue 
of $8,400,000. The proceeds will be used to 
retire short-term notes the company issued 
at a time when the bond market was un- 
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favorable for financing additions and 
betterments. 

Nathan L. Jones, president of the com- 
pany, says that there will remain a suffi- 
cient sum to provide capital for the pay- 
ment of a number of properties under 
contract of purchase and provide funds for 
the 1931 budget for extensions and 
betterments. This provision in the budget 


calls for the expenditure of $1,900,000. 

The company now operates various types 
of utilities in 260 cities located in eight 
midwestern and southwestern states. Mr. 
Jones says that having spent three weeks 
in the money markets, he was able to dis- 
cern many signs of decided improvement 
in conditions. The cost of the money, he 
added, is more in line with the rate pre- 
vailing in 1929 than at any time during 
1930. 





Wisconsin Company Reports Sat- 
isfactory Year’s Operations. 


The Wood County Telephone Co., Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., had a prosperous year 
during 1930, according to the report pre- 
sented at the annual stockholders’ meeting 
held last month. While the number of 
new subscribers added was not quite so 
large as had been anticipated, still the 
figure compares favorably with those of 
other telephone companies in the state. 


According to information given the 
stockholders, the company’s plant and 
equipment are entered at $217,776.75. 


There are 3,200 subscribers on the Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Port Edwards and Nekoosa 
exchanges. The total resources are listed 
at $221,614.96, and liabilities at $152,201.54, 
leaving a surplus of $69,413.42. Manager 
Ben Smart was extremely optimistic re- 
garding the prospects of another good year 
in 1931. 

William T. Nobles was elected to the 
board of directors to replace John E. 
Daly, deceased. Other directors are Guy 
O. Babcock, A. U. Marvin, Fred W. 
Kruger, and Frank W. Calkins. After the 
stockholders’ meeting the directors gath- 
ered and reelected all old officers, consist- 
ing of Mr. Bacock, president; Mr. Marvin, 
vice-president; and Fred W. Kruger, 
treasurer. 


Net Income of Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. Decreases 22 Per Cent. 


The Wisconsin Telephone Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in its annual report for 1930, 
shows an increase in gross operating reve- 
nue of $327,722 or 1.8 per cent. Total 
operating revenue amounted to $18,186,268 
compared to $17,858,546 for 1929. Net 
income for the year was $3,151,270 com- 
pared to $4,039,202, a decrease of $887,932, 
or 22 per cent for the 12-month period. 

Total revenue for the year from ex- 
change service increased $484,481, while 
toll revenue decreased $149,900. 

The fixed capital at the end of 1930 was 
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$72,466,616, representing an increase over 
the 1929 figure of $8,090,715. The large 
increase reflects the extensive construction 
program conducted during 1930. Ins‘alla- 
tion of 35,000 dial telephones, a new long 


distance telephone office, and extensive 
additions to the long distance system 
throughout the state are a few of the 
projects completed. 

Company-owned telephones in service 


December 31, 1930, totaled 367,570, repre- 
senting an increase of 9,109 during the 
year. 


Associated Telephone Utilities Co. 
Earns $2 Per Share. 


Earnings of Associated Telephone Utili- 
ties Co., Chicago, Ill, for 1930, on the basis 
of partial estimates for December, are ex- 
pected to exceed $2 per share, comparea 
with $1.52 in 1929, according to President 
Marshall E. Sampsell, who reports the 
company has materially improved its posi- 
tion during the year. 

Earnings reflect “to only a slight degree” 
the business curtailment generally in effect 
throughout the country, he said. An in- 
crease of about 8 per cent in average 
monthly revenue per telephone served is 
indicated by the company’s figures. 


Bonds of Southwestern States 
Telephone Co. Recently Offered. 

Offering was made recently of $500,000 
Southwestern States Telephone Co. first 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series B, 
due December 1, 1949, by H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Chicago, Ill., and banking associates. 
The bonds were offered to investors at 94 
and interest, to yield 6.5 per cent. 

These bonds were issued to provide funds 
to purchase new properties, additions and 
extensions, and for other corporate pur- 
poses. The Southwestern States Telephone 
Co. is managed and controlled by the West- 
ern Continental Utilities, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 





Increased Revenues Due to Addi- 
tional Telephones. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the past 
.year was one in which general business 
operations had been considerably curtailed,” 
says the annual report of the Conestoga 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Birdsboro, Pa., 
for the year ending December 31, 1930, 
“your company’s volume of_ business 
amounted to $83,963.18, an increase of 
$3,736.44 over the previous year. This 
larger amount of business transacted was 
represented entirely from additional tele- 
phones placed in service.” 

During 1930, 335 additional telephones 
were installed and 227 were discontinued, 


resulting in a net gain of 108 instruments. . 


The number of telephones now operated by 
the company are: Birdsboro exchange, 868; 
Boyertown exchange, 611; Morgantown 
exchange, 358; and Yellow House ex- 


change, 310, a total of 2,147. 
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The number of residence telephones 
totals 1,524 and business telephones are 623. 
The telephone operators answered 2,765,- 
520 local calls during the past year. 

The net profit for the year, after allow- 
ing for depreciation, taxes, insurance and 
all other expenses, amounted to $21,809.29. 
This is a decrease of $2,278.05 over the 
previous year, caused by increased main- 
tenance expenses, in order to keep the 
plant in better condition. Dividends 
amounting to $5,290.50 were paid during 
the year at the rate of 10 per cent on the 
par value of the stock. Notes payable 
were reduced $8,500. 

The pole lines in the Boyertown and 
Yellow House exchange areas were care- 
fully inspected, resulting in replacing 376 
poles. Between Morgantown and Birdsboro 
three new additional trunk toll lines and 
one between Yellow House and Boyertown 
were placed in service. New and larger 
cables were installed during 1930, some of 
them replacing cables which were already 
in service and the balance representing 
new installations. There is a continuous 
cable now running between Morgantown 
and Elverson, a distance of approximately 
four miles. In the Boyertown area, two 
common battery private branch exchanges 
were installed replacing the old magneto 
type of switchboard. 

“Your directors and management,” says 
the report, “at all times have in mind im- 
provements and facilities whereby the very 
best service possible can be maintained 
under all conditions. No expense has been 
spared in order to maintain this high de- 
gree of efficiency. It has been the com- 
pany’s experience that by furnishing the 
best service possible increased profits auto- 
matically result.” 

The report is presented for the board of 
directors by G. F. Handwork, president, 
and J. K. Stoltzfus, general manager. 





Reports of Larger Companies to 
Interstate Commission. 

Gross operating revenue of the New 
York Telephone Co. in 1930 amounted to 
$213,693,527, according to the company’s 
report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for December, which compares 
with $199,642,411 reported for the preced- 
ing year. The increase of $14,051,116 
amounted to 7 per cent. Net operating in- 
come, after expenses and taxes, was $43, 
721,051, against $41,129,894, a gain of $2,- 
591,157, or 6.3 per cent. 

December operating revenue totaled $18,- 
140,972, against $17,197,810 in the corre- 
sponding month in 1929, a gain of $943,162, 
or 5.5 per cent, and net operating income 
was $3,199,084, against $3,545,704, a decline 
of $346,620, or 9.8 per cent. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and subsidiaries reported for 1930 net in- 
come of $17,652,356 after taxes and 
charges, equal after 6 per cent preferred 
dividends to $8.06 a share on 1,579,004 aver- 
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age shares, par $100, of common stock out- 
standing during the year, and to $7.05 a 
share on 1,805,000 common shares at the 


end of the year. This compares with $15,- 
623,616 in 1929, or $11.51 a share on 
930,000 common shares outstanding at the 
close of that year. 


The company’s gross revenue was 
$106,442,135, against $101,502,886; operat- 
ing income, $23,846,152, against $23,206,- 
472; total income, $24,757,099, against $24,- 
418,553; surplus after dividends, $1,679,323, 
against $4,193,616. 

The Keystone Telephone System of 
Philadelphia, Pa. reports for the 12 
months ended December 31, 1930, a gross 
revenue of $2,184,010, as compared with 
$2,193,360 in the 12 months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. 

After operating expenses, maintenance 
and taxes of $1,090,435 and bond and other 
interest of $634,173 there was a balance 
available for reserve, federal tax, dividends 
and surplus of $459,402. This compares 
with operating expenses, maintenance and 
taxes of $1,098,237, bond and other interest 
of $623,071 and balance of $472,052 in the 
1929 period. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
reports for year ended December 31, 1930, 
telephone operating revenue of $75,031,230, 
compared with $71,373,979 in 1929. Net in- 
come after all charges, including taxes and 
interest, amounted to $10,501,810, compared 
with net income of $12,195,960 in 1929. 


Net income is equal after deduction of 
preferred dividends, to 10.2 per cent earned 
on $90,000,000 common stock outstanding 
December 31, 1930, compared with 12.10 
per cent earned on $90,000,000 common 
stock outstanding at end of 1929. 

Figures from reports of other companies 
follow: 


Southern Bell T. & T. Co. 


1930. 1929. 
December gross...$ 5,145,767 $ 5,281,018 
Net after taxes... 1,344,846 1,369,088 
Twelve months’ 
ee pee 62,088,567 61,465,550 
Net after taxes... 14,885,654 14,360,247 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 


December gross...$ 4,130,711 $ 4,193,264 
Net after taxes... 816,183 1,511,601 
Twelve months’ 
We Kocede swan 49,870,453 48,907,495 
Net after taxes... 10,503,328 11,086,475 


Lincoln T. & T. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
December gross...$ 263,652 $ 262,333 


Net after taxes... 37,999 52,252 
Twelve months’ 

. eee 3,228,857 3,141,381 
Net after taxes... 641,635 613,396 


Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
December gross...$ 3,387,241 $ 3,595,760 


Net after taxes... 478,192 743,012 
welve months’ 

ey ME EO 41,502,997 41,802,593 
Net aiter taxes... 6,283,858 8,809,063 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co., 
December gross...$ 1,101,597 $ 1,145,942 


Net after taxes... 276,955 181,050 
welve months’ 

Se ET Ore 13,417,509 13,323,338 

Net after taxes... 3,148,355 3,219,690 
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Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla. 


1930 1929 
December gross..... $ 181,516 $ 183,499 
Net after taxes.... 57,771 153,775 
Twelve months’ 
PE Gaceneuess ee 2,089,419 2,130,972 
Net after taxes.... 673,718 683,189 


United Telephone Co.. Abilene, Kans. 


December gross...$ 171,385 $ 163,623 
Net after taxes... 34,014 41,214 
Twelve months’ 

ROR ged aca dene 2,061,336 1,949,201 
Net after taxes... 447,769 425,700 


Northern New York Telephone Co. 


December gross...$ 115,281 $ 113,172 
Net after taxes... 22,294 21,141 
Twelve months’ 

ON hey oc oats 1,409,577 1,353,998 
Net after taxes... 309,237 318,138 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of Baltimore, Md. 
December gross...$ 1,191,656 $ 1,155,256 


Net after taxes... 259,791 277,078 
Twelve months’ 

Rae 13,933,188 13,458,449 
Net after taxes... 3,169,204 3,112,321 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of New York, Washington, D. C. 


December gross...$ 761,931 $ 722,177 
Net after taxes... 154,220 185,196 
Twelve months’ 

0 aaa 8,654,334 8,334,196 


Net after taxes... 1,754,167 1,642,492 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of West Virginia. 


December gross...$ 520,058 $ 508,890 
Net after taxes... 91,298 85,172 
Twelve months’ 

S.C 6,150,273 5,973,627 
Net after taxes... 1,223,004 1,227,197 
Diamond State Telephone Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
December gross...$ 161,914 $ 156,670 
Net after taxes... 52,512 35,040 
Twelve months’ 

eer 1,978,539 1,850,305 
Net after taxes... 529,182 406,096 


Dakota Central Telephone Co., 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


December gross...$ 132,764 $ 142,892 
Net after taxes... 18,067 37,722 
Twelve months’ 

ee eae 1,678,878 1,653,008 
Net after taxes.. 406,051 476,484 


Home T. & T. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


December gross...$ 114,190 $ 114,234 
Net after taxes... 22,726 26,361 
Twelve months’ 

0 ae 1,360,216 1,297,936 
Net after taxes... 249,329 308,705 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of Virginia. 
December gross...$ 703,837 $ 676,993 


Net after taxes... 171,500 182,590 
Twelve months’ 

oS area 8,173,272 7,650,554 
Net after taxes... 1,993,972 1,893,360 


Mountain States } Tg T. Co., Denver, 
olo. 
December gross...$ 1,928,043 $ 1,895,508 


Net after taxes... 446,679 479,665 
Twelve months’ 
ID os keine 22,972,845 22,235,066 


Net after taxes... 5,580,660 5,019,415 
Carolina T. & T. Co., Tarboro, N. C. 
Gross revenue....$ 1,368,800 $ 1,422,230 
Net earnings after 


depreciation ... 370,111 411,225 
Total income...... 370,274 411,291 
Net income....... 338,610 385,860 
Surplus after divi- 

i ayrore 98,612 145,862 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland. 


December gross...$ 3,709,524 $ 3,801,670 
Net after taxes... 791,310 804,448 
Twelve months’ 

i nani in 44,264,952 43,757,000 
Net after taxes... 9,341,098 9,440,491 
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Tri-State T. & T. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


1930 1929 
December gross...$ 484,250 $ 484,667 
Net after taxes... 53,923, 158,971 
Twelve months’ 
~ 5,840,207 5,790,933 
Net after taxes... 1,471,688 1,665,580 


West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, 
Wash. 


December gross...$ 119,600 $ 120,698 
Net after taxes... 35,265 34,244 
Twelve months’ 

I Fe hore nati i ds 1,487,290 1,480,705 
Net after taxes... 431,549 445,363 


Wisconsin Telephone Co., Milwaukee. 
December gross...$ 1,480,258 $ 1,548,193 


Net after taxes... 199,105 353,045 
Twelve months’ 

ee 18,186,268 17,858,546 
Net after taxes... 3,151,270 4,039,202 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Gross revenue..... $86,758,442 $85,315,960 
Net after taxes... 21,443,316 22,198,239 


Manteca (Calif.) Telephone Co. 
Submits Financial Report. 

In its annual report to the California 
Railroad Commission, the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., operating in Manteca, Calif., 
submitted figures of $21,356 for operating 
revenues during 1930, as compared with 
$20,343 for 1929, an increase of $1,013. 

Operating expenses for last year, exclu- 
sive of taxes, were $16,417.50 in compari- 
son with $15,697.50 for 1929, an increase of 
$720. Taxes charged to operation were 
$1,041 for 1930, a decrease of $51 as com- 
pared with 1929. Deducting expenses and 
taxes from operating revenues for 1930 
leaves $3,897.50 gross income. 

Interest on indebtedness for 1930 was 
$683.50 and miscellaneous expenses were 
$356, leaving total net earnings of $2,858, 
as compared with $2,506 for 1929, an in- ° 
crease of $352 over 1929. 

The company had 441 shares of common 
stock outstanding, par $100, during 1930. 
Net earnings per share were $6.48 as com- 
pared with $5.68 for 1929, an increase of 
80 cents. 


Nebraska Farmers Company Re- 
ports Slight Increase Over 1929. 


The annual report of the Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. of Dodge County, North Bend, 
Neb., shows total revenues for 1930 just a 
little better than any previous year. The 
total revenues amounted to $39,350 and ex- 
penses totaled $38,097. 

Of the revenues, $14,352 came from 
city rentals and $17,848 from farm sub- 
scriber rentals. For switching the company 
received $444 and its toll 
turned $6,239. 

The expenses were divided: Mainte- 
nance, $17,774; depreciation, $3,374; oper- 
ating, $11,007; commercial, $5,334, and 
taxes, $1,408. 

“Our exchange revenue increased slight- 
ly over 1929,” says President J. F. Dren- 
guis in the report of the board of direc- 
tors. “It is gratifying to the directors to 
have even a slight increase in this time of 
general depression. For the past number 
of years, our revenues have shown a slight 
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increase each year. Our toll revenue shows 
a slight decline over the same period as 
last year. However, our total revenues 
are just a little better than any previous 
year, 

“The relatively greater increase in ex- 
penses was due principally to greater main- 
tenance requirements of plant. These re- 
quirements have been faithfully met, leav- 
ing the physical property in general better 
condition than ever before. Under the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission sys- 
tem of accounting, 9 per cent of the de- 
preciable property is to be used for main- 
tenance and depreciation. During 1930 we 
expended over 18 per cent for maintenance 
alone. This caused a draft on the depre- 
ciation reserve account of $3,373.58. Cash 
to meet this expense was secured from our 
securities account. This expenditure was 
used almost entirely in improving the ser- 
vice.” 

The usual 8 per cent dividend was paid 
to the company’s 446 stockholders. The 
balance sheet of the company, as of De- 
cember 31, 1930, follows: 


ASSETS. 

PE? oct el ie ccd atacdsaen $160,346 
re ee eee: 3,144 
GSE Set a ate a ee ay ee 5,487 
Cash (closed banks)............. 2,474 
Due from subscribers............ 1,565 
MINE. wi Nipainavia thd owes shay iis 100 
DED oo ake amenn carat 701 

ME Se itadiodces cawuduvasee $173,818 

LIABILITIES. 

PT Te $ 72,990 
EIR Sara as meer 5,850 
Depreciation reserve............. 63,533 
Advance payments............... 3,418 
Reserve for banks............... 2,474 
ISAS Seer 18,363 
ie ER ea ee mE ay 7,190 

ME hier nade ncaensaaw wane $173,818 


“We divided 10 farm iines on our sys- 
tem,” the report continues, “and reduced 
the number on each line and did much re- 
construction. We used over five carloads 
of poles and 10 tons of aerial wire. This 
places a large portion of our farm-line 
construction in splendid condition. 

“We must continue to give good ser- 
vice. To give that service, it has been 
our policy to build and maintain a sound 
financial structure, to anticipate ftrther 
requirements and to develop the best plans 
of meeting them. We have constructed and 
must maintain an adequate plant. We must 
pay wages that will attract and hold an 
efficient and loyal group of employes. The 
test of the application of these principles 
is the satisfactory results we are obtaining. 

By virtue of existing relations, this com- 
pany is a unit in the great national tele- 
phone system. By long distance connec- 
tions, nation-wide service is offered our 
patrons in the same manner and degree as 
patrons of the Bell System. Our subscrib- 
ers are thus provided with a maximum 
service at a minimum cost. 

The efficiency with which our employes 
try to perform all their duties is remarked 
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by many strangers who come to our dif- 
ferent offices. To hear words of com- 
mendation concerning our linemen and op- 
erators is gratifying to the management 
and board of directors, and we trust these 
friendly relations with the public will con- 
tinue to grow.” 

The officers of the company are: J. F. 
Drenguis, president; 
president; P. J. Bauer, treasurer; and C. L. 
Kelly, secretary and general manager. 


Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Makes 
Satisfactory 1930 Showing. 

The annual report of operations of the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 
during 1930, presented to the stockholders 
at their annual meeting early this month 
by President Kilgour, showed that there 
was expended a total of $7,619,640 for 
construction last year. It was pointed out 
that the gross construction program was 
much larger than usual, due primarily to 
the erection of the new building in Cin- 
cinnati and the work done on the dial 
conversion. 

In his report, President Kilgour said: 
“The past year presented many unusual 
problems in the telephone business. We 
feel that these have been met and solved 
and that the company’s financial showing, 
particularly in view of the general business 
situation and in comparison with other 
lines of activity, is very satisfactory. 

“When the necessary economic readjust- 
ments have been made, business will im- 
prove; and while no one can say how 
soon this recovery will take placé, we can- 
not but feel that the time is not far 
distant. On this basis our plans for the 
future are made.” 

At the end of 1930 the total number 
of telephones in service was 194,543, a de- 
crease of 507 as against the preceding 
year. This figure would have been much 
larger but for the sustained, concerted 
sales activities of the employes. The cut- 
over of the first dial unit of Greater Cin- 
cinnati took place last June, the report 
showed, with the conversion of the Mel- 
rose and Jefferson offices from a manual 
to a dial basis. 

The new method of operation has been 
most favorably received by the customers 
and has satisfactorily met all requirements, 
President Kilgour stated. He further said 
that the dial service would be extended 
gradually to the whole metropolitan area, 
work having been started last fall on the 
Cherry-Parkway units, which will be lo- 
cated in the new operating building. The 
cut-over is scheduled for June, 1931. 

Net income for the year, after taxes, 
totaled $2,467,471, against $2,480,966 in the 
1929 year. This is equal to $4.49 a share 
(par $50) on 549,768 shares, compared 
with $5.64 a share on 489,869 shares in 
1929. Balance for surplus, after payment 
of dividends, totaled $240,788, against 
$501,555 for the year ended December 31, 
1929. However, the dividends payable in 
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1930 were increased by a stock issue early 
in the year. 

Operating revenues were $10,515,299, 
against $10,380,833 the previous year. Cur- 
rent assets at the end of 1930 amounted 
to $4,139,606 and current liabilities $931,- 
726. Total assets of the company increased 
from $37,728,091 at the end of 1929, to 
$43,859,421 at the close of 1930. 
Company Elects Same Directors 

for 23rd Consecutive Term. 

The report of the Watertown Telephone 
Co., Watertown, Minn., for the past year 
was Satisfactory, showing an increase of 
subscriber stations in service of 37, making 
a grand total of 2,223 on the several 
changes that the company operates. The 
number of subscribers’ stations at each 
exchange is: Watertown 656, Delano 434, 
Maple Plain 311, Mound 302, St. 
cius 211, New Germany 157, Mayer 152. 
The company has 218 stockholders. 

The present 11 members of the board of 
directors were reelected for the 23rd con- 
secutive time. Some of the directors have 
served since the organization of the com- 
pany, now entering on its 28th year of 
successful operation. 

The directors and the number of years 
each has served are: F. L. Williams, R. J. 
Burke, Guy E. Halgren, A. G. W. An- 
derson, Levi Johnson for 27 years or since 
organization; C. G. Johnson, 26% years; 
F, A. Barth, 26 years; S. L. Anderson, 25 
years; S. A. Nystrom, 23 years; F. A. 
Mattson, 23 years; and F. F. Block, 22 
years. 


3onifa- 


Levi Johnson is secretary and manager 
of the company, having held the offices for 
many years. 

West Virginia Bell Shows Gain in 
Telephones; Dividend Cut. 

Plant additions, betterments and replace- 
ments to be made by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of West Virginia 
for the three years ending 1933 will in- 
volve gross expenditures of about $10,300,- 
000, it was announced at the recent annual 
meeting held in Charleston. Of this 
amount it is estimated that $4,080,000 will 
be expended in 1931. 

The company’s expansion program pro- 
vides for a net gain of 18,000 telephones 
in the next three years. With this gain the 
company in West Virginia will be served 
by approximately 135,000 telephones. Dur- 
ing 1931 it is estimated that 5,500 tele- 
phones will be added to the 116,783 in 
service January 1, making approximately 
122,300 in service at the end of the year. 

The company’s construction program 
last year involved gross expenditures of 
$1,933,927. The major projects were land 
and buildings, $28,757; central office equip- 
ment, $179,420; station equipment on the 
subscriber’s premises, $694,329; and ex- 
change and toll lines, $932,355. 

Work was started on the erection of 
the new six-story state headquarters tele- 
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phone building in Charleston. This struc- 
ture will house a new central office to re- 
place the present office which is inadequate 
to care for the future growth of the 
service. The project, including land, build- 
ing and equipment, will involve gross ex- 
penditures of about $2,250,000, the annual 
report discloses. At the close of 1930 the 
plant investment in West Virginia 
amounted to $23,450,259, an increase for 
the year of 2.4 per cent. 

Telephones in West Virgina last year 
were increased by 3,929 or 4 per cent. The 
telephone gain was made largely through 
the sales efforts of the 2,000 employes. In 
securing this net gain, 23,333 telephones 
were installed and 19,404 removed from 
service. In addition, 8,143 telephones were 
moved from one location to another. 

The company now exchanges calls in 
West Virginia with 79 connecting tele- 
phone companies serving 24,612 telephones 
operated through 129 central offices and 
with 2,898 telephones owned by 207 rural 
line associations. 

Telephone operating revenues during 
1930 amounted to $6,150,273, an increase 
of 3 per cent over the previous year. Tele- 
phone expenses including depreciation, un- 
collectible, taxes, rent and miscellaneous 
deductions amounted to $5,105,772, an in- 
crease of 3.9 per cent. 

Net telephone revenues last year were 
$1,044,501. Other net income amounted to 
$7,480, making total net earnings of 
$1,051,981 available for interest and divi- 
dends. One of the large items of expense 
was operating taxes which for the year 
amounted to $491,563. For the year oper- 
ating taxes required approximately 8 per 
cent of the gross revenues. 

Dividends of $4 per share were paid dur- 
ing the year, which was a reduction of $2 
per share as compared with the previous 
year. 

Substantial service improvements were 
made during the year. Operating errors 
were reduced 13 per cent. Local calls 
which failed of completion on the first 
attempt were reduced 7.5 per cent, result- 
ing in greater satisfaction to the users of 
the service on about 3,000,000 calls. The 
average time for handling out-of-town 
calls was reduced from 1.2 minutes to 1 
minute. The number of troubles affecting 
the subscriber’s telephone lines and equip- 
ment was reduced by 18 per cent. A sub- 
stantial improvement was also made in the 
speed of clearing troubles on telephones. 


Minnesota Company Reports Sat- 
isfactory Results for 1930. 
The St. James Telephone Co., St. James, 
Minn., reports for 1930 total operating 
revenues of $25,179 and total operating ex- 
Ppenses of $17,003. Of the operating reve- 
nue, $2,496 were derived from toll. Taxes 
amounted to $1,496. For the year a net 
of 26 telephones was added, making a total 
of 1,170 telephones in service. 
“Previous reports have emphasized the 
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vital importance of a high standard of 
property upkeep. It is essential in the in- 
terest of the security holder, and without 
it a high grade of service cannot be ren- 
dered,” states the report of the directors. 
“Tests show that the service rendered 
measures, well up to the high standards in 
the industry, and the small number of com- 
plaints that come in to us is the best evi- 
dence that the service is satisfactory. 

“Your directors recognize that no utility 
can attain a full measure of success with- 
out the confidence and support of the pub- 
lic and of its own employes. In the en- 
deavor to merit such public confidence and 
support, the aim and policies of the com- 
pany have been given publicity in every 
way possible. In this way we believe the 
public has been brought to a more com- 
plete understanding in the giving of tele- 
phone service.” 

The company paid $5,937 in dividends 
to its 96 stockholders and carried $733 to 
the surplus account which now amounts 
to $16,147. The depreciation reserve was 
credited with $4,200 and the cost of prop- 
erty retired during the year was $1,078, 
leaving a balance in the depreciation re- 
serve of $32,229. 


The balance sheet of the company 

shows : 
ASSETS. 

Cost of plant and equipment...... $79,475 
Land and buildings............... 10,462 
Checking account cash............ 2,551 
I MANNER ise oswcessemwen 2,193 
| nS ree see 2,000 
Due from subscribers............. 2,109 
Material and supplies............ 235 

eee $99,025 

LIABILITIES. 

en see $49,475 
Other accrued liabilities (taxes).. 1,066 
Reserve for depreciation.......... 2,229 
Service charges paid in advance.. 108 
Profit and loss, surplus........... 16,147 

rr $99,025 


The company has 706 city telephones 
and 464 rural stations. Of the city tele- 
phones 544 are in residences, and there are 
six pay stations. 

The officers of the company are: Dr. A. 
Thompson, president; J. C. Ranseen, vice- 
president; Willard D. Forsyth, secretary- 
manager; and P. N. Sterrie, treasurer. 


Michigan Bell Reports Net of 
314% on Plant Investment. 

Net income of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for 1930 was $3,557,681.54, or 
3% per cent on the plant investment, com- 
pared with $6,012,709.79 in 1929, according 
to the annual report of the company’s 
operations submitted to the stockholders in 
their annual meeting on February 12 by 
President Burch Foraker for the board of 
directors. 

The report shows that total telephone 
operating revenues last year were $41,502,- 
996.93 and operating expenses, maintenance 


and depreciation, $30,579,661.63, leaving a 
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net operating revenue of $10,923,335.30. 
Deductions of $4,104,311.07 for taxes and 
$535,166.08 in uncollectible revenues, left 
an operating income of $6,283,858.15. 

Non-operating income of $368,010, in- 
cluding interest on investments and bank 
balances, rent revenues and miscellaneous 
items, resulted in a gross income of $6,- 
651,868.15. Rent and interest paid, in- 
cluding miscellaneous deductions, was $3,- 
094,186.61, making a balance net income 
of $3,557,681.54. 

From surplus and current earnings a 
dividend of 5 per cent was paid on the 
stock. 

The rate of net earnings to cost of plant 
and other assets decreased for the third 
consecutive year. Earnings for the past 
four years were: 1927, 6.30 per cent; 1928, 
5.78 per cent; 1929, 5.54 per cent; and 
1930, 5.30 per cent. 

A loss in telephones was indicated dur- 
ing 1930 for the first year in the history 
of the company. The report shows that 
195,331 telephones were installed and 208,- 
549 disconnected during the year, net loss 
being 13,218 telephones, compared with a 
gain of 48,512 in 1929. On December 31, 
1930, the company had 668,312 telephones 
in service. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks. 


February 20, 1931, 
High. Low. Last. 


Allied Telephone Utilities... 25% 25 25% 
American Telephone & 

TS GO ov sc0eesenn 197% 195 197% 
Associated Telephone & 

| ere 67 661% 67 
Associated Telephone Util- 

ities Co. 251 25 25 


ee ee ee ee ee ee » "4 ov 2514 
Bell ‘Telephone of Canada. .149% 149% 1491 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 


See GO. ccc cccceses 98% 98% 98% 
Chesapeake & Potomac re 
Telephone Co., pfd...... 118 118 118 
Community Telephone Co.. 18 18 18 
International Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp. ........ 35% 33% 35% 
Middle Western Telephone 

li sssentgutusesecasceccs See Seme 32% 
Mid-West States Utilities “ 

Co., 34 coer ecessccesesses 8 24 24 
New York Telephone Co 

ES EE isek6 nk wi wi &4,c0-d-0 117% 117 117% 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

ES cece t cs ews eee 128%, 127% 128 
Telephone Bond & Share 

St ccecdduuieneaskossteees ie 52 53% 
Union Telephone Co........ 24%, 24% 24% 
Western Power, Light & 

Telephone Co, ........... 22% 22% 22% 


OVER THE COUNTER QUOTATIONS. 
Feb. 20. Feb. 19. 
3id. Asked. Bid. 
Associated Telephone Util-— 


Sehen CB. Ge, Bile wcceccces 80 85 
Associated Telephone Util- 

 * = ea 92 98 oe 
Cuban Telephone Co., 8....110 ee 110 
Cuban Telephone Co., 7, 

gee aera errr 70 85 70 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 

Pe Sh exe deueceoawwes 120 ey 120 


Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., 8 145 
New England Telephone & 


I. SO. “Bee ack cw 136 139 135% 
New York Telephone Co... 20 24 20 
Northwestern jell Tele- 

oh SS OR 108 110 108 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 

8 ae ee ee 20 22 20 
Peninsular Telephone, 


~ SD a eee er 100 103 100 
Porto Rico Telephone Co.. 85 a 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 
ane errr 108% 110% 108% 
Southern New 
eens 650i, Be occ ca es 163 168 163 
Southwestern Bell 
PONS Tes Pes. Vivccvcws 119 122 119 






Latest Telephone News From England 


Steady Progress Made During 1930 in Telephone Development in England, 


Increase in Telephones Amounting to 6.3 Per Cent—A Number of Improve- 
ments Were Made Including Extensive Use of Repeaters—Interesting News 


By TELEPHONY’S Special London Correspondent 


The extension of the automatic exchange 
system in London and in the large towns 
is being proceeded with by the British Post 
Office surely, if slowly. Newcastle, the 
center of the coal and shipping industries 
on the Tyne, and Birmingham, the manu- 
facturing metropolis of the midlands, are 
two of the latest cities outside London 
where the change is being made. Prior to 
the cut-over, special instruction at con- 
venient centers is provided for citizens, 
although a certain amount of confusion is 
inevitable just after the change. 

London’s Telephones. 

In the London area, according to the 
“Statement of Telephone Progress” for 
1930, 26 per cent of the direct exchange 
lines are now connected to automatic ex- 
changes. In the next four years it is in- 
tended to establish 44 new automatic 
centers. 

“The further development of the auto- 
matic system and the fact that subscribers 
are rapidly adapting themselves to the new 
conditions, have resulted in a marked im- 
provement in the results obtained,” states 
the report. 

There are at present 150 exchanges (32 
being automatic) and 763,500 telephones in 
the metropolis, the increase during 1930 
amounting to 6.3 per cent. The net growth 
in the number of telephones has, however, 
been slightly less than in the previous year, 
mainly owing to firms curtailing telephone 
facilities during the present adverse world 
conditions of trade and unemployment, but 
there has been no slackening in the prepa- 
ration for expansion and in the introduc- 
tion of new and more efficient switching 
methods of dealing with telephone calls. 

Extensive Advertising. 

A considerable addition has been made 
to the force of canvassers, while more 
than 11,000,000 leaflets have been distrib- 
uted to prospective subscribers since April 
last. Local calls made during the year in 
the London area numbered 668,000,000, a 
figure which just beats that of the previous 
‘year. The operating staff now numbers 
more than 11,500 persons, while 8,700 en- 
gineering workmen were engaged in 
construction. 

Following the 
ter General H. 


announcement Postmas- 
Lees-Smith made in the 


House of Commons that the extra charge 
for the new hand microphones would in 
future be reduced by 50 per cent, i. e., to 
two dollars a year, compared with three in 
America, these instruments have been in 
great demand, and the General Post Office 
staff engineers are fully occupied in ex- 





changing the old “candlestick” for the new 
“cradle” instruments. 

The hand microphone should in a meas- 
ure assist in remedying the problem of the 
careless speaker, who is met with in almost 
every country and who refuses to speak 
directly into the mouthpiece. 

Some of the Year’s Improvements. 

A number of improvements have been 
made during the year, and others are on 
the way, which should have a marked 
effect upon the speed and quality of the 
service. Among these may be mentioned 
the introduction of a device for enabling 
the operators, at a manual exchange to 
reach a subscriber connected to an auto- 
matic exchange. The results up to the 
present indicate that the new method ap- 
preciably reduced the risk of error in 
transmitting numbers from one exchange to 
another. 

Another important improvement in re- 
cent months has been the development in 
design and more extensive use of what are 
known as “repeaters.” The fact that pro- 
grams of music from Vienna, Berlin and 
other continental cities have been success- 
fully transmitted to London over cables 
with a number of repeaters in series and 
then have been broadcast to wireless listen- 
ers, shows the efficiency which has been 
reached in the design and construction of 
cables and repeaters. 

Overseas Communications. 

Although the overseas telephone service 
has been available between Great Britain 
and Australia for over eight months, there 
has been considerable delay in its exten- 
to New Zealand. Technically, the 
service is completely equipped as is shown 
by the call put through by Sir Thomas 
Wilford, high commissioner for New 
Zealand, to W. G. Forbes, the dominion 
premier, to discuss the earthquake at 
Napier. 

This call was transmitted to Wellington 
via Sydney and lasted for approximately 
four minutes. The audibility during the 
conversation was excellent, 
Thomas, who spoke from his home in 
Chelsea, expressed great satisfaction at the 
facilities provided by the Post Office 
authorities. 

Negotiations between the British, Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand governments are 
proceeding, it is stated in official circles, 
but presumably these have to be conducted 
by mail so that it will still probably be 
some time before the service is opened to 
the public. 

Full details of interesting experiments 
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sion 


and __ Sir’ 


with the Australian service are now avail- 
able. Telephonic communication was es- 
tablished between airplanes (one 
above the city of Buenos Aires and the 
other above Los Angeles) and Sydney in 
Australia. 

In the first case, the airplane cruised 
over Buenos Aires at a height of 3,000 
feet. The connection was established from 
the land station at Buenos Aires to Madrid 
by radio, thence, by cable, to Rugby via 
Versailles and London, and from Rugby 
to Sydney by radio. Conversation was 
maintained uninterruptedly for 
minutes. From Los Angeles the route was 
via cable to New York, thence by radio 
via England to Sydney. 

Increasing International Calls. 

In Europe the increasing demand for in- 
ternational communication has necessitated 
the provision of additional circuits to Swe- 
den, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
France and Belgium; new submarine ca- 
bles being laid between England and _ the 
two latter countries. Services from England 
have also been extended to embrace the 
whole of Finland and the principal towns 
in the Baltic States. 

It is likely that still more cables will 
have to be laid before many months are 
passed, for 
occur during the peak periods of the serv- 


flying 


over 20 


Spain, 


even now delays frequently 
ice between England and France. 
“Lantern” Lecture by Radio Telephone. 

An interesting development of the direct 
radio telephone services across the Atlantic 
has been the delivery of a “lantern” lec- 
ture by C. C. Paterson, president of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, from 
his home at Oxhey, Hertfordshire, across 
the Atlantic to members of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada assembled in Mon- 
treal. 

Mr. Paterson’s lecture, which lasted for 
half an hour, dealt with British electrical 
development, and, as it was received, lan- 
tern slides, previously sent to Canada, were 
screened at the appropriate moments. 

The circuit was from the Post Office 
station at Rugby, and the Bodmin Beam 
station of the Imperial & International 
Communications Co. to the Canadian Mar- 
coni Co.’s station at Yamachiche. Land 
line communication was established _ be- 
tween Oxhey, Bodmin and Rugby, and be- 
tween Yamachiche and Montreal. 

The experimental use of this direct 
radio-telephone route to Canada was made 
possible by collaboration between the Brit- 
ish Post Office, the Imperial & Interna- 
tional Communications Co. and the Ca- 
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nadian Marconi Co. At present all radio 
telephone calls between England and Can- 
ada pass through the United States. 

General Utility. 

The Roman Telephone Co. appears to 
have taken upon itself a very comprehen- 
sive program of service to the public. 

In addition to ringing up the lie-abed sub- 
scriber with a pertinacity that compels re- 
sponse at the exact hour required the com- 
pany undertakes to book theater seats, 
order taxicabs, reserve seats on trains, call 
ambulances or police and give the right 
time or the latest sporting news. 

It will, moreover, keep a list of all in- 
coming calls during the subscriber’s ab- 
sence and tell him of them when he re- 
turns—a “general utility’ company indeed. 

Dictaphone Wireless Record. 

An important business development is 
foreshadowed by a remarkable achievement 
in connection with the wireless telephone 
service between England and Australia. 

A Birmingham business man had a talk 
with a correspondent in Melbourne. The 
Australians succeeded in making a dicta- 
phone record of the whole conversation 
and the dictaphone cylinder, which has 
been sent to England, gives a wonderfully 
clear reproduction. 

The value of such a record of a tele- 
phone conversation securing accuracy and 
preventing subsequent misunderstandings is 
obvious. 

Rural Communication. 

It will soon no longer be correct to 
speak of. country life in England as a life 
of isolation. The coming of the rural 
automatic exchange has altered all that. 
At the close of last year there were just 
over 300 of these little robot exchanges 
at work. 

The Post Office is now installing them 
at the rate of approximately one every 
day, so that it is likely that by the end 
of the present year, we shall have at least 
double that number. 

Near every exchange there is a kiosk so 
that non-subscribers may use the telephone 
at any time. They are dotted all over 
the rural districts. There is one of them 
at Lyth about a dozen miles from John 
o Groats, and another at Crantock, not 
far from Land’s End. There is one on 
the lonely mountainside at the entrance of 
the gloomy Pass of Glencoe, and curiously 
enough, there is one in the London tele- 
phone area—at Stapleford in Essex. 

Expert Telephone Advisers. 

Consequent on the change from manual 
to automatic control of telephone ex- 
changes, many women supervisors have 
become redundant to the telephone serv- 
ice. Instead of dismissing them, the de- 
partment is retaining them as expert ad- 
viscrs to improve the general efficiency of 
the telephone system. 

Operators controlling private 
boards in business houses are often in- 
suficiently trained and the redundant su- 
pervisors, who have years of switchboard, 


switch- 
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experience behind them, are detailed to 
give such telephonists practical advice. 
Much benefit has already resulted from 
this policy, even though it is still in the 
experimental stage. 

Paris Goes Automatic. 

Such rapid progress is being made with 
the installation of the automatic telephone 
in Paris which was first introduced on one 
exchange in 1927, that it is estimated that 
about half the city’s subscribers will be 
using it by the end of this year. 

The Danton and Odeon exchanges will 
probably be working on the automatic sys- 
tem by the end of this month (February). 
Passy is timed to be ready in May; Nord 
and Botzaris about July, and Segur in the 
autumn. 

The entire change-over will be complet- 
ed, it is expected, about six years hence. 
If so, Paris will have succeeded in revo- 
lutionizing her telephone system consider- 
ably in advance of some other cities that 
started to change long before she did. 

Big Automatic Cut-Over. 

Probably the largest simultaneous trans- 
fer from manual to automatic working 
that has been undertaken since the Post 
Office first started upon the installation 
of automatic exchanges took place on Jan- 
uary 31 at midnight, when 13 manual ex- 
changes, in Newcastle and district were 
closed down and a central automatic ex- 
change and 11 satellite exchanges went 
into action. Every subscriber has been 
given a new number. 

The exchange equipment, which has been 
manufactured and installed for the Post 
Office by Standard Telephones & Cables, 
Ltd., has an ultimate capacity of over 50,- 
000 lines and its inauguration marks a big 
step forward in the carrying-out of the 
policy of converting the country’s tele- 
phone service to automatic working. 

In addition to the automatic 
there are 79 manual boards to deal with 
trunk calls and 36 for inquiries. 


system, 


Farmers in Protest Over Rates 
Connect to Barbed Wire Fence. 
At a general meeting of country people 

in the courthouse in Campbellsville, Ky., 

recently to discuss the telephone situation 
in the county, the following interesting in- 
cident was reported: 

After various lines had reported how 
many telephones had been disconnected and 
other steps taken to avoid the payment of 
an increase requested by the company op- 
erating in that territory, one man, who is 
on one of the private lines, arose and stated 
that he and his neighbors were getting 
the best telephone service they had ever 
enjoyed. 

This being somewhat out of line with 
reports from other lines, he explained by 
saying that his line had been promptly 
disconnected from the company’s service 
on January 1. Then he and several neigh- 
bors connected their privately-owned tele- 
phone boxes to a barbed wire fence run- 
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ning between farms, near their residences, 
and were then getting prompt service with 
one another. No line “busy” and they al- 
ways “answer,” he added. 

“This seems a unique but adequate meth- 
od of supplying strictly local service,” 
comments the newspaper publishing the 
item, “but it is hoped that these enter- 
prising farmers will ere long be enjoying 
full and complete local and long distance 
service.” 


Northern White Cedar Association 
Convention Held in Minneapolis. 
The Northern White Cedar Association 

held its annual convention February 10 

and 11 at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 

Minn. All the officers were reelected as 

follows: L. A. Furlong, president; H. F. 

Partridge, treasurer; Norman B. Boucher, 

secretary, all of Minneapolis; and M. E. 

Brown, vice-president, of Marinette, Wis. 
The directors elected are Don C. Bell, 

L. A. Page and G. H. Ramsey, of Minne- 

apolis, and J. E. Gerich, of Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

India Increases Its Long Distance 

Telephone Circuits. 

A telephone construction program which 
has for its purpose the covering of the 
whole of India with a network of long dis 
tance lines is now nearing completion. This 
program was inaugurated about ten years 
ago, when there were only 1,558 miles of 
such lines in the country, with a wire mile- 
age of 4,104 miles. 
been increased by 1929 to 20,184 miles of 


This wire mileage had 


long distance lines. 

When the ambitious project was inaugur 
ated a decade ago, the only long distance 
lines were those between Lucknow and 
Naini Tal, between Bombay, Poona and 
Mahableshwar, and between Bombay and 
Surat. Today, the whole of the northwest 
frontier and northern India is covered with 
a network of lines, and Bombay can speak 
to Delhi, and Delhi to Simla and Calcutta. 
Lahore has become a busy long-distance 
exchange, with ten lines radiating from 
that center. Ambala is the exchange for 
Simla and Mashobra, and various other 
well known Indian cities are included in 
the network. 

It is now reported that the government 
of India is considering a plan for linking 
Calcutta with Rangoon, and when this is 
done, the long distance telephone program 
will be practically complete. 


The Greatest Distance Ship-to- 


Shore Telephone Conversation. 
The International Telephone & Tele- 
February 14 


ship-to-shore 


graph Corp. announced on 
that the greatest 
telephone conversation on its records had 
been completed between London and the 
Red Star steamer Belgenland, now cruising 
somewhere between Shanghai and Hong- 
The distance was more than 7,000 


distance 


kong. 
miles. 





Minnesota City Cut Over to Dial Service 


Extensive Modernization and Expansion Program of the Tri-State Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. in Marshall, Minn., Completed—Description of New Building 
Designed for Housing Dial Equipment with New Type Main Distributing Frame 


Completing an exten- 
sive modernization and 
expansion program, the 
telephone system of 
Marshall, Minn., was 
cut over to dial opera- 
tion on the night of 
January 10, 1931. 

This modernization 
program included the 
construction of the 
beautiful new telephone 
building which houses 
the new Strowger dial 
equipment and serves as 
headquarters in Mar- 
shall for the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. It also involved a 
considerable amount of 
outside plant construc- 
tion, which included the 
addition of a large 
amount of underground 
conduit and necessary 
cable and new pole lines. 

Many out-of-town guests were present 
in Marshall for the occasion of the cut- 
over. Representing the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. were L. O. Painter, gen- 
eral superintendent; W. P. Kimball, traffic 
superintendent ; Charles Fletcher, plant su- 
perintendent; J. B. Hecht, outside plant 
engineer; M. W. Smith, equipment engi- 
neer; O. A. Belwinn, district manager at 
Mankato, and many other officials and engi- 
neers of this organization. 

City officials of Marshall who were in 
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Marshall, Minn., 


attendance included Mayor G. 
Councilmen S. J. Wetherbee, 
Wedger, Charles E. Healy and 
; Fire Chief Albert Volk, and others. 
Representing the manufacturer of 
Automatic Electric 
of Chicago, were T. G. Martin, 


equipment, 


By A. C. Stratton, 


Sales Engineer, Automatic 


the district manager of 





Strowger Type 30 Dial Equipment at Marshall, 
Terminal Assembly. 
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New Strictly Fireproof Building of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
in which Strowger Automatic Switching Was Recently Installed. 
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Hardy ; 
Charles F. 


chief en- 
E. R. Neir, assistant chief engi- 
r; J. H. Hazlett, superintendent of in- 
stallation; James Engh, operating engi- 
neer, and V. S. 


With 


Tharp, circuit engineer. 
the Tri- 
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Inc. 


State company, J. 
Ellenbecker, acting as 
host, the guests were 
taken through the 
handsome new tele- 
phone building, and 
were shown the fasci- 
nating intricacies of 
the automatic equip- 
ment. The ceremonies 
attendant to the actual 
cutting - over of the 
equipment, which took 
about 30 seconds, in- 
cluded the making of 
the first official call by 
Mayor Hardy. 
Stationed in Mr. 
Ellenbecker’s office, he 
dialed 2243, which 
connected him with a 
telephone in an outer 
office where Fire 
Chief Volk was ready 
to converse with him. 
Within the space of a 
few minutes following the successful com- 
pletion of this first call, the clicking of the 
equipment could be heard throughout the 
switchroom, as the automatic “mechanisms 
assumed the telephonic load of the city 
and began smoothly and easily to complete 
the calls routed to them. Following the 
cutover ceremony, a fine luncheon was 
served the guests by the telephone company. 
Commenting editorially on the city’s new 
dial system, the “News Messenger” stated 
that “Marshall tomorrow night enters a 
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Dial Equipment at Marshall, Minn. 
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new era in telephone service”; and that it 
“can take pride in the fact that it is among 
the first dozen cities in Minnesota to have 


the dial system. The Twin Cities, Roches- 
ter, Austin, Albert Lea, Mankato, Redwood 
Falls, Eagle Lake, Madison and Winona 
are the places so equipped.” In another 
issue of the paper, attention was directed 
editorially to many advantages of the dial 
system. 

The new exchange building is a sub- 
stantial, one-story structure, of fireproof 
construction throughout. Built of brick and 
concrete, its design modified 
Venetian motif. Exterior decoration is ac- 
complished with vari-colored terra cotia 
above the windows and doors, with corner 
pilasters capped with hand-carved Kasota 
stone in conventional design. 


follows a 


The pleasing appearance of the centrally- 
located entrance to the 
enhanced by means of hand-wrought deco- 
rative bronze lanterns, with inserts of 
amber glass. The lobby and vestibule floors 
are finished in verdi-colored terrazzo, while 
the office floors are finished in battleship 
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Power Plant Equipment at Marshall, Minn. 


and pattern linoleum. A cut stone design 
of attractive effect is used for the walls of 
the vestibule. 

In the front of the building are the gen- 
eral offices and facilities for transacting 
business with the telephone-using public. 
Behind these are the automatic switch- 
room, the toll room, and the restroom fa- 
cilities for the toll operators. A _ full- 
sized and completely-finished basement con- 
tains rooms for the storage battery and 
furnace, and ample space for storage 
purposes. 

To the rear of the main exchange build- 
ing is a one-story, fireproof heated garage, 
which provides accommodations for all of 
the cars and trucks used by the company. 

The Strowger automatic dial equipment 
for Marshall consists of 700 lines of appa- 
ratus, with 900 connector terminals. The 
equipment arrangement and framework is 
all of the style known as “Type 30.” This 
type is characterized by several unusual 
features of design and construction; chief 
among these being the positioning of the 
equipment frames directly up against the 
main distributing frame, so that only 
Jumper wires are necessary between the 
Main distributing frame and the sub- 
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scribers’ equipment. This method elimin- 
ates a considerable amount of inside 
cabling, as well as conserving floor space. 

The 11-foot 9-inch Type 119 frames are 
also utilized on this installation, permitting 
a greater amount of equipment to be 
placed in a given area of floor space. In 
this case, the ceiling height was such as 
to make this style of frame advisable. 

The spacing and arrangement of the 
equipment frames were carefully planned 
for ready accessibility and main- 
tenance. Rolling ladders between racks 
furnish quick means of inspecting appa- 
ratus or correcting faults. The automatic 
switches are mounted horizontally on 
frames, and the shelves are hinged so that 
they can be swung out, making the rear 
as. accessible as the front. 

The underground cables brought into the 
building from the outside are fanned out 
on protectors mounted horizontally on the 
main distributing frame. This entirely 
new practice, coupled with the close juxta- 
position of the apparatus racks in relation 
to the main distributing frame, 
jumpering between this frame and the 
automatic equipment a simple matter. 

The change in the location of the new 
telephone exchange building, made neces- 
sary the rearrangement and reconstruction 
of a considerable amount of outside con- 
duit, cable and poles. Coupled with this, 
a great deal of modernization was done in 
the way of placing many cable runs under- 
ground, improving certain pole lines, etc. 

3y the time that additional provisions 
were made for the expansion which is an- 
ticipated in the next few years, the outside 
construction program assumed considerable 
magnitude. Additional four-duct conduit 
was placed to the extent of 2,136 feet, with 
1,942 feet of additional two-duct conduit ; 
also, 1,961 feet of four-inch tile were laid 
in conjunction with this. A large amount 
of underground cable had to be added to 
relieve an already overloaded system; so 
much so that the total new underground 
cable placed amounted to some 8,285 feet. 

To extend cable facilities to newly- 
developed portions of the city, and to re- 
place certain sections of open-wire con- 
struction, 115 poles were placed. For 
growth and toll purposes, 7,089 feet of 
aerial cable were placed, which, coupled 
with an additional 15,115 feet of smaller 
sized cable for similar purposes, totaled 
22,204 feet of new cable. The removal of 
a great many poles was accomplished 
throughout the business section due to the 
new underground construction and the joint 
use of certain poles in conjunction with 
the electric light and power company. 

The whole program of development and 
modernization for Marshall was most ex- 
tensive and complete. Now that it is 
finished the city is provided for the years 
to come with one of the finest telephone 
plants, both inside and outside, that could 
be conceived. The Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the city officials of Mar- 
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shall who gave their encouragement and 
support to this project, are to be congratu- 
lated upon its successful completion. 


Commissioners Act to Decrease 
Endurance Talks on Telephones. 

With time clocks for courthouse officials 
and employes temporarily shoved into the 
background, Summit county commissioners 
at Akron, Ohio, the middle of January 
directed a probe against long-winded tele- 
phone conversations. It seems that a fem- 
inine employe of one of the county offices 
spent 45 minutes on the telephone the other 
day to fill a table of bridge, while citizens 
frantically tried to break in on the tele- 


.phone wire. 


“Something has to be done about this,” 
said the commissioners, taking their feet 
down from their long counsel table. “It 
isn’t that we object to the girls arranging 
for bridge games by 
won’t tolerate such continued use of tele- 
phones.” 

So the county fathers called in the heads 
of departments. In they came and the 
story was told them. Whose office was the 
guilty one? 3ut the 
fused to tell which office was most at fault. 

The spokesman for the county fathers 
explained that there are 11 trunk lines in 
the courthouse telephone system, and that 
complaints have been received to the effect 
the service is bad. “Another thing,” said 
he, ever watchful of the county treasury. 
“We're determined to cut down our tele- 
phone bills. In 1930 the cost increased to 
$7,950 from $6,000 in 1929, for long dis- 
tance and personal calls.” 

The commissioners emphasized that the 
drive against endurance telephone calls ap- 
plies to the entire courthouse, and ‘that the 
cooperation of the treasurer’s, auditor’s 
and recorder’s offices was asked because 
there are more employes in those offices— 
especially those craving to organize bridge 
games. 


telephone, but we 
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Results of All-Employe Sales Plan 
of Wisconsin Bell. 

A grand total of 11,846 direct and pros- 
pect station sales since the all-employe sales 
plan was put into operation by the Wiscon- 
sin: Telephone Co. on March 1, 1930, plus 
578 stations sold through the medium of 
employe prospect forms during January 
and February is the encouraging picture 
of employe sales work for the year 1930. 

Additional statistics show that 40 per 
cent of the employes of the Wisconsin 
company participated in sales work during 
1930. The total membership in the “Ten 
or More Sales Club” was increased to 316 
employes in December with a total of 4,833 
stations, or an average of 15 stations per 
individual. 

More important than past performance, 
however, is the trend of the future. In 
this respect the last-minute reports indi- 
cate an early start in 1931 sales work. 








What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Ohio System of Taxing Utilities 
Imposes Excessive Burden. 
“Public utilities in Ohio should be taxed 
neither more nor less than other classes of 
property or business,” the Ohio subcom- 
mittee on public utilities of the taxation 

committee says in its recent report. 

In the case of utilities the ratio of taxes 
to net income is 34.05 per cent, the report 
says. “Few other classes of business in 
the state can point to such an equally ex- 
cessive tax burden,” it declares. According 
to the report, the reasons that public utili- 
ties in Ohio seem to be nearing higher tax 
impositions than similar service companies 
in other states and than other business in 
Ohio are: 

“1. Excessive public expenditures af- 
fecting all taxpayers. 

2. State control of valuations and 
assessments of public utilities as against 
voluntary personal tax assessment by most 
other taxpayers. 

3. Excessive use of the 
power to exempt. 

4. Excessive excise taxes. 

5. Failure to reach all the property of 
all taxpayers.” 

“The present so-called excise tax upon 
the gross receipts of public utilities is a 
tax upon business and is excessive,” the 
report declares. “It is a penalty tax upon 
both the management and the consumer 
and probably is the result of an erroneous 
theory that state regulation of rates and 
finances is inadequate and that, in addi- 
tion, the utilities have certain exclusive ad- 
vantages which should be heavily taxed. 
The excise tax singles out a few taxpayers 
for special burdens, and the natural result 
is inequality.” 

“In some cities in Ohio we find tax- 
free municipally-owned and operated gas, 
water, light and power, and transportation 
services offered in competition with heavily 
tax burdened, privately-owned public serv- 
ice corporations,” the report says. “The 
users of the municipal services receive 
subsidies at the expense of the consumers 
offered by the private utilities,” 


legislative 


it says. 


Nebraska Legislature Bills Chang- 
ing Regulating Telephones. 

Although the Nebraska house turned 
down the proposal to abolish the state 
railway commission, it is still a live issue 
in the senate. The committee in charge 
reported the bill out with a recommenda- 
tion that it be passed, but it developed that 
this action was taken at a time when only 
a bare majority was present and when 
other members had been told nothing im- 


portant was on the program. After a 
sharp debate, the bill was referred back 
to the committee. 

Senator Welch, its introducer, agreed to 
this finally, saying that if he could not con- 
vince the members that he was justified in 
his action in asking that the people be 
allowed to vote on the measure, he would 
be satisfied with their judgment. Mr. 
Welch: is the senator from the Seward dis- 
trict, and his bill is a copy of the one the 
Seward representative introduced in the 
house. Some months ago the railway 
commission raised rates at Seward, where 
more than 90 per cent of the subscribers 
had signed a petition agreeing to the new 
rates in consideration of a new building 
and automatic service. 

As the bill must get a three-fifths vote 
in each house, it has practically no chance 
of passing. 

There is also a bill pending to amend 
the constitution which would take the 
telephone companies out from the control 
of the commission, but does not say where 
jurisdiction will be placed. This has put 
the telephone companies in a quandary, for 
they would like to know where they go 
before they are willing to start somewhere, 
and yet might like where they are going 
better than where they are now. 

At present they are opposing any chang- 
ing of the status quo. Chairman Randall 
of the railway commission says that he is 
perfectly willing to relinquish control of 
the telephone companies, although he be- 
lieves supervision has been reasonably 
effective, since most of the criticism the 
commission has received has resulted from 
telephone rate increases. 

When Mr. Randall was before the com- 
mittee, he frankly told the members that 
as long as he was a member of the com- 
mission he would feel compelled, under his 
oath of office, to vote for an increase 
whenever the evidence showed justifica- 
tion. He pointed out that the legislature 
has given the power companies full per- 
mission to run their lines everywhere, with 
the result that nearly every telephone com- 
pany doing a rural business has had to 
metallicize its lines, and that when they 
had to do that, he proposed to vote to 
give them the increase in rates that the 
added expenditure of money warranted. 

He pointed out that more than 90 per 
cent of the increase orders were during 
the period of mounting prices, and that if 
the commission had not granted them the 
courts would have gone over their heads 
to do so. It was pointed out that North- 
western Bell rates in force in Nebraska 
are court-made, under an order of the 
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federal tribunal, and that the fact that 
their general level is above that for the 
remainder of the state is fairly good proof 
of the effectiveness of commission control 
which was challenged by no_ other 
company. 

Expert Parsons of the lowa Railroad 
Commission, in Lincoln attending a rail- 
road rate hearing, said that in his state the 
commission was asking for an extension 
of its authority so that telephone com- 
panies might be placed under its super- 
vision, and that the large telephone com- 
panies in that state were opposing the bill. 
He thought it odd that in Nebraska the 
radical legislators were favoring what the 
big companies were for in Jowa—not to 
be under state control. 

The Nebraska Farm Bureau has adopted 
resolutions opposing any change in the 
powers of the commission over common 
carriers. 
Joint Application for Property 
Transfer Approved. 

The joint application filed by Wm. An- 
derson, president of the Hendrum Tele- 
phone Co., as seller, and Wm. Anderson, 
president of the Hendrum Exchange Co., 
as purchaser, for consent to the sale and 
transfer of certain telephone property at 
Hendrum, Minn., and in the territory ad- 
jacent thereto, has been approved by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion. 

Upon transfer of the property, the Hen- 
drum Exchange Co. proposed to extend 
and improve the telephone service now fur- 
nished by the Hendrum Telephone Co. In 
the approval of the transfer of this prop- 
erty the commission gave no consideration 
as to the value or price paid therefor. 





Commission Upholds Its Order 
Approving Modified Rates. 

The application of the Central West 
Public Service Co., of Canby, Minn., ask- 
ing for reconsideration of the order of 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehous¢ 
Commission authorizing a modified sched- 
ule of monthly rates and for approval of 
the schedule of rates originally applied for, 
has been denied and the commission’s 
original order issued September 17, 1930, 
was affirmed. 

On June 16, 1930, the Central West com- 
pany filed an application for authority to 
increase the telephone rates at its exchange 
at Canby, Yellow Medicine county, Minn., 
effective when the outside plant had been 
rebuilt and common battery equipment it- 
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was issued on September 17 authorizing 
the following modified schedule of monthly 


rates to become effective when the pro- 
posed changes and improvements had been 
made by the company, and approved by 
the commission: 

Individual line business, $3.75,° gross; 
two-party line business, $3.25, gross; ex- 
tension station business, $1.00 net; indi- 
vidual line residence, $2.00 gross; two- 
party line residence, $1.75 gross; extension 
station residence, 50 cents net; rural multi- 
party, metallic circuit, magneto service to 
be furnished, $2.00 gross; rural multi- 
party, ground circuit, magneto service to 
be furnished, $1.75 gross; rural switching 
charge, 50 cents net. 

All rates are to be billed monthly in ad- 
vance, with a discount of 25 cents to be 
allowed on all gross rates if paid on or 
before the 15th of the month in which the 
service is rendered. 

On September 24, 1930, the Central West 
company filed an application for reconsid- 
eration of the case and for approval of the 
schedule of rates originally applied for. A 
rehearing was held in St. Paul on October 
7 at which time additional evidence and 
exhibits were offered and received. All 
evidence was carefully considered but it 
was found that the company’s contention, 
that the rates authorized in the commis- 
sion’s order of September 17 would result 
in confiscation of the company’s property, 
was not justified. 

It was further held that the additional 
expenditure of approximately $5,000 on 
the rural lines, not included in the com- 
pany’s appraisal, and the estimated loss in 
revenue as a result of subscribers taking a 
less expensive class of service, does not 
affect the operations of the company to the 
extent that any change in the schedule of 
rates as authorized should be made. 


Rural Properties in New York to 
Be Purchased by Bell. 

The joint application of Alfred Farnett, 
doing business as the Farnett Telephone 
Co., and the New York Telephone Co., for 
permission by the New York company to 
purchase the telephone properties of the 
Farnett company, has been approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Farnett company owns and operates prop- 
erties in Onondaga county, New York. 

The properties of the Farnett company 
include exchanges at Camillus, Amber and 
Otisco, N. Y., which collectively serve 
approximately 417 subscriber stations and 
75 miles of toll pole line. No competi- 
tion exists between the applicants, and 
there is no duplication of plant or service. 
The territory served is from 8 to 15 miles 
from the city of Syracuse, and is generally 
tural in character with the exception of 
the section around Otisco Lake, where 
there is considerable cottage development, 
and with the exception also of the village 
of Camillus, which has a population of 
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about 1,000. The system is connected with 
that of the New York company, which 
gives the subscribers access to the Bell 
toll lines. 

Camillus, the largest town _ served, 
directly adjoins the New York company’s 
Syracuse exchange area. The New York 
Central Railroad Co. has established yards 
in a portion of the Camillus area. The 
development is of a character to require a 
better grade of service than the Farnett 
company is able to give. 

The plant is in poor condition and the 
New York company’s engineers estimate 
that an expenditure of at least $25,000 for 
repairs and plant extensions should be 
made at once if standard commercial serv- 
ice is to be furnished. Mr. Farnett does 
not desire to make this 
wishes to dispose of his plant. 


investment and 


The New York company is prepared to 
make the additional investment required. 
It considers it necessary to do so because 
the poor condition of the plant terminals 
reacts adversely on the toll service, causing 
complaint and dissatisfaction. The terri- 
tory can be satisfactorily and economically 
served by the New York company, as it 
adjoins the latter company’s central office 
districts in Baldwinville, Jordan, Solvay, 
Syracuse and Tully. 

On August 20, 1930, the New York 
company contracted to purchase the 
physical telephone properties of Mr. Far- 
nett, free from all liens or encumbrances, 
for $24,000, plus the value of the net 
additions, if any, in fixed capital assets, 
made by him, with the consent of the 
New York company, subsequent to March 
4, 1930, and up to the date of the closing 
and transfer of title. 


An appraisal made by engineers of the 
New York company finds the reproduction 
cost new of the properties to be $40,930, 
and less depreciation $20,425. The esti- 
mated cost new of the properties to be 
retired from service, less depreciation, is 
$1,930, from which the salvage is expected 
to total $20. The cost of removing the re- 
tired property is estimated at $4,270. In 
1929, operating revenues and operating ex- 
penses of Mr. Farnett’s plant were $14,- 
041.89 and $9,348.06, respectively. There 
will be a slight increase in rates for cer- 
tain classes of service. 


Two Minnesota Companies Au- 
thorized to Purchase Property. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission has approved the joint appli- 

cation of the Wolverton & Barnesville 

Telephone Co., the Alliance & Barnesville 

Telephone Co. and the Deerhorn Tele- 

phone Co., respectively, for the approval 

of the sale of the Wolverton & Barnes- 
ville company to the Alliance & Barnes- 
ville company and the Deerhorn company. 

It is the purpose of the petition to di- 
vide and transfer all the physical property 
of the Wolverton & Barnesville Telephone 
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Co. to the Alliance & Barnesville Tele- 
phone Co. and the Deerhorn Telephone Co. 
The latter two companies have recently 
been organized for this particular purpose. 
The commission gave no consideration to 


the price to be paid for the property. 
Reconsideration of Order of Min- 
nesota Commission Denied. 
The & Warehouse 
Comniission, on February 5, 1931, upheld 
its order of September 17, 1930, in which 


Minnesota Railroad 


a modified schedule of monthly rates was 
authorized, to effective at the 
Madison, Minn., exchange of the Central 
West Public Service Co. when the outside 
plant had been rebuilt and common battery 
equipment installed, and when such pro- 
posed had been approved 
by the commission. 

The Central West company was not sat- 
isfied with the rates authorized by the com- 


become 


improvements 


mission, and on September 24, 1930, the 
company filed an application for reconsid- 
eration of the case and for approval of the 
schedule of rates originally applied for. 
The monthly 
those authorized by the 


gross rates proposed and 


commission are 
as follows: 


Pro- Author 

posed. ized. 
Individual line, business. .$4.00 $3.75 
Two-party line, business... 3.75 3.25 
Extension station, business, 

[=P eee sain ee 1.00 
Individual line, residence.. 2.25 2.00 
Two-party line, residence. 2.00 1.75 
Extension station, __sresi 

dence, net ........ ak. oe 50 
*Rural multi-party, metal- 

MG CHEMIE kiscs is eswccss 2.00 2.00 
*Rural multi-party, ground 

ee a 1.75 i775 
Rural switching charge, 

| RPO EE Serpe ete ee 50 


*Magneto service to be furnished 


All rates are to be billed monthly in ad- 
vance. A discount of 25 cents is allowed 
from gross rates if charge is paid on or 
before the 15th of the month in which the 
service is rendered. 

Paul on 
All circumstances in the 


A rehearing was held in St. 
October 7, 1930. 
case were carefully and the 
commission found that the evidence pre- 


considered 


sented did not justify the company’s con- 
tention that the rates authorized in the 
commission’s order of September 17, 1930, 
will result in confiscation of the company’s 
property. 


Spends Half of Legacy on Plant; 
No Return Asked. 

Charles Fleener, owner of the Coleridge 
Telephone Co., Coleridge, Neb., recently 
inherited $4,000 from the estate of a 
brother. At a recent hearing by Railway 
Commissioner Drake, of Nebraska, on Mr. 
Fleener’s application for a 25-cent  in- 
crease in all monthly rates, he casually in- 

(Please turn to page 44.) 
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Stromberg-Carlson Appoints New 
Representative in New England. 
Announcement has just been made that 

C. W. Watson has been appointed repre- 

sentative for the Stromberg-Carlson , Tele- 

phone Mfg. Co. in New England. 

Mr. Watson has been connected with the 
Stromberg-Carlson company since 1908 
when he became a member of the installa- 
tion department. In 1922 he was trans- 
ferred to the sales engineering department. 
Later he left that department to represent 
Stromberg-Carlson in Kentucky 
Tennessee. 

He covered this territory until June 15, 
1930, at which time he became connected 
with the Scoville Mercantile Co., Strom- 
berg-Carlson representative at Atlanta, Ga. 
He was with this company up to the time 
he took over his new territory. His ter- 
ritory now includes eastern New York and 
a portion of New England. 


and 


Kester Solder Co. Elects F. C. 
Engelhart as President. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Kester Solder Co., Chicago, Ill., on 
February 17, F. C. Engelhart was elected 
president of the company. 

Mr. has been the directing 
head of the company for 20 years, acting in 


Engelhart 

















F. C. Engelhart, 
Solder Co., 
Solder 


President of the Kester 

Prior to His Connection with 

Manufacturing Was Engaged in 
Telephone Work. 


the position of general manager and treas- 
urer. Under his guidance the company 
has grown from a small organization to 
the present large and complete plant at 
4201 Wrightwood avenue, Chicago, and 


with also a plant in Newark, N. J. 





Mr. Engelhart’s early business training 
was in telephone work, having been con- 
nected with the old Mutual Telephone Co. 
at Erie, Pa., and several other Pennsylva- 
nia companies. Later he was with the old 
Chicago Telephone Co. and left it to be- 
come associated with the Chicago Solder 
Co., the predecessor of the Kester com- 
pany. 

It is further announced that J. A. Reit- 
zel, formerly sales promotion manager, has 
been elected to the position of general 
sales Mr. Reitzel has had a 
broad experience in sales and advertising, 
having occupied executive positions with 
the Portland Cement Association and other 
well known organizations. 

The Kester Solder Co. is said to be the 
largest manufacturer of flux-core solder in 
the world. Its products include Kester 
metal mender, acid-core solder, radio sol- 
der, rosin-core solder, paste-core solder, 
body solder and kar solder. Kester solder 
is noted for its unusually high quality— 
only virgin tin and lead are used—and it 
is stated that it exceeds the Class A purity 
specifications of the A. S. T. M. 


manager. 


New Type of Drawing Board Top 
Eliminates Use of. Ink. 

The “No-Ink” drawing board top is an 
especially fine, white composition which is 
said to give a permanent white, smooth, 
perfect drawing surface; tough, resilient; 
stain-proof, scratch-proof, mar-proof, and 
washable with soap and water. 

Its use is simple. 
used. 


No manila paper is 
The regular drawing paper is at- 
tached directly to this surface, and a 3-H 
or harder pencil is All 
drawn with a double stroke and with a 
slight pressure on the pencil. The pressure 
of the first stroke ridges the paper, and 
the back stroke fills that valley evenly with 
lead. 


used. lines are 


The result is a solid, opaque, even- 
edged line, reproductions of which (blue- 
prints, Van Dykes, etc.) are as clear cut 
and readable as an inked line. 

Changes can be made in any line by the 
usual rubbing-out process, and the ridges 
or valleys will not show on reproductions. 
Because of the resiliency of the board, the 
indentations in the surface made by the 
pressure of drawing tools disappear imme- 
diately. Due to the use of hard lead which 
lies in a valley, the lines do not smudge 
when worked over for any length of time, 
and hence these drawings, even when filed 
away, can be taken out at any time and 
readable prints made of them. 

The new “No-Ink” drawing surface has 
been on test for 30 months and has been 
approved by two of the largest drafting 
organizations in the country. Their engi- 
neers estimate a money saving of 35 per 
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cent, besides quicker output of drawings 
and additional savings in working space 
and personnel overhead. 

Its use requires no costly change in 
equipment. The “No-Ink” drawing board 
top comes in any size sheets and is % inch 
thick, and the top edges are slightly 
rounded. They can be glued or fastened 
to old boards. The board life with ordi- 
nary use is estimated at eight to ten years. 

The “No-Ink” drawing board is obtain- 
able through W. H. Long Co., 420 North 
Clark street, Chicago. 


Do/More Announces New Model 
Chair for Executives. 

A new Do/More true posture chair for 

executives is announced by the Do/ More 


Chair Co., Elkhart, Ind. The new model, 

















New Model Do/More Chair Designed Es- 
pecially for Executives Who Do Consider- 
able Desk Work. 


No. 509, is built along similar lines to the 
Do/More de luxe executive model, No. 
510, which has gained such wide popu- 
larity in the brief time that it has been on 
the market. 

The Do/More No. 509, shown in the 
illustration, is available with metal parts 
in both plain and grained finish and up- 
holstered in finest quality grain leather. 
The chair is particularly designed for us¢ 
of executives whose duties require con- 
siderable desk work. Although consider- 
ably lighter in weight than the de luxe 
model, it embodies the features 
that appeal to executives. 


various 


New Telephone Equipment An- 
nounced by Acme Card System. 
The Acme Card System Co., visible 

equipment manufacturer of Chicago, al- 

nounces the development of several neW 
types of equipment for handling listings 
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They sure 



















are die-hards 


COLUMBIA GRAY LABEL DRY CELLS are 
tough, rugged. Insured against prema- 
ture old age—built differently. The zinc 
can is not punched and stretched — it is 


made of rolled sheet zine to which the 





bottom is soldered. This permits uniform 


thickness . . . more zinc to be consumed 





; as electrical energy ... longer service. 
1€ 
0. 
yu- 
on 


There’s a reason why Columbia Gray 


he 


. Telephone Batteries 


er. —they last longer phone battery everywhere—they last 


ise 


Label Dry Cells are the standard tele- 


yn- 
er- longer. Put them in your circuit. 
ixe 
res 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
n- General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


ble 
an- 
lew 


ngs 





When writing to National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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of from 100 to 6,000 in rate and route, 
information and intercept telephone switch- 
board positions. 

One of the new items, the No. 2 swing- 
ing bracket, created much interest at the 
recent national convention in Chicago. This 
bracket is designed to be placed either on 

















Insite Standard Card or Folding 
Sheet with Indexed Pages. 


the face of the board, top of the board, or 
at the end position. Placed on the board, 
between two operators, it gives both op- 
erators access to the complete list. 

In the No. 1512 bracket, 2,100 listings 
can be placed in only 234 inches of space, 
the complete listing being available to each 
of two operators. This bracket can be 
made to hold as many as 2,800 listings. 

For records containing more than 5,000 
listings, Acme has developed a new in- 
dividual segment revolving stand. This 
stand was the most important item in the 
new information equipment installed by 
the Jamestown Telephone Co. at James- 
town, N. Y. 

Upon request, the telephone division of 
the Acme company will be glad to send a 
special bulletin describing its many new 
developments. Address the Telephone Di- 
vision, Acme Card System Co., 8 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


Stromberg - Carlson Announces 
New Police Radio Receiver. 

A new and improved type of police radio 
receiver, designed for installation on police 
patrol automobiles, has been announced by 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
of Rochester, N. Y. Stromberg-Carlson 
engineers have been experimenting on this 
type of radio for some time and have de- 
signed and built a receiver to rigid specifi- 
cations, to stand the severe service imposed 
in police work 

The complete receiver consists of re- 
ceiver unit, loud speaker, control box and 
two antenna plates. This receiver is of 
the same quality construction which is 
characteristic of all Stromberg-Carlson 
products, consisting of radio and telephone 
apparatus and aircraft radio receivers. 

This company recently received a con- 
tract from the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
for 30 police receivers to be installed on 
patrol cars, and transmitting apparatus, 
which will be installed in the near future. 
The radio system adds another link in the 
Rochester police department’s chain of 
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equipment and facilities in its fight against 
crime. 

When the city of Rochester asked for 
bids for a police radio system, Stromberg- 
Carlson engineers immediately began de- 
signing a receiver which would be on a 
par with the quality equipment in the other 
police bureaus. Police Chief Andrew 
Kavanaugh states that the Stromberg- 
Carlson receiver meets every qualification 
and is the best that he has seen in the 
country. He declares that when the equip- 
ment is completely installed, Rochester will 
have one of the best police radio systems 
in operation today. 

The police radio system, in conjunction 
with the telephone, represents an important 
use of radio broadcasting for the public 
welfare. Cities which use such systems 
are better policed, as all the patrol cars 
can be kept in constant operation and not 
stand idle at precinct stations awaiting 
calls. The cars thus in operation are con- 
stantly under control of the dispatcher at 
the transmitter, so they are available to be 
quickly put into action. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

RELAYS In AUTOMATIC TELEPHONY, by 
R. W. Palmer. Published by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, New York; 192 pages, 7% 
ins. by 4% ins., with 82 illustrations and 
diagrams. Price $3. 


The construction, design, adjustment and 
the theory of impulsing and measurement 
of time lags of the various types of relays 
used in automatic telephone equipment 
found in service in Great Britain are cov- 
ered in this book It has been prepared 
with the thought in mind of covering the 
syllabus of the London City and Guilds 
examination. 

The first five chapters are given over to 
descriptions of the various types of relays 
of the A. T. M., Siemens and R. A. T. 
makes and their operation and adjustment. 


Relay design is considered in the next chap- ’ 


ter, with particular attention given to the 
collection of design data and its utilization 
in convenient forms and also how special 
circuit conditions must be considered. 


The different phases of the “impulsing” 
problem is considered in two chapters and 
the final chapter is given over to descrip- 
tions of time measuring instruments and 
their purposes. In automatic telephony 
these are used both for operating and re- 
leasing lags and for impulse ratios and fre- 
quencies and devices representative of the 
different types are described. 

In the appendix, time lags of A. T. M. 
type relays and magnets in typical auto- 
matic circuits are given together with some 
British standard terms and definitions re- 
lating to the text. 

As is characteristic of most English 
books the text matter is carefully written 
and detailed explanations given of the 
various subjects discussed. For telephone 
men who are interested in relays used in 
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the dial systems mentioned, the book is 
particularly valuable. 

Corso pi TELEFONIA; Parte 1, L’Ap- 
PARACCHIO ‘TELEFONICO, by Ing. Dott. 
Scipione Treves. Published by Sociecta 
Tipografico - Editrice Nazionale, Turin, 
Italy. 

In view of the immense progress in tele- 
phone development that has taken place 
during the past few years, it is only nat- 
ural that a demand should have arisen 
among telephone people in Italy for au- 
thoritative information on the latest meth- 
ods and designs in the art. Dr. Treves’ 
“Course in Telephony” meets this demand 
in a very thorough manner. 

The book begins with a_ carefully- 
prepared table of telephone and electrical 
symbols which seems to follow general 
European practices. This is followed by a 
general introduction, containing a brief his- 
tory of telephone development and a 
resume of the theory of sound wave trans- 
mission. 

The following table of contents will give 
an idea of the scope of Part 1 of the 
course: Chapter 1, transmitters and re- 
ceivers; Chapter 2, miscellaneous telephone 
instrument parts; Chapter 3, descriptions 
and circuits of the various types of switch- 
ing apparatus; Chapter 4, protective de- 
vices; Chapter 5, fault location and re- 
pairs; and Chapter 6, private telephone 
systems. 

It is interesting to note in the chap‘<ers 
on telephones and central office equipment 
that a majority of the space is devoted to 
dial telephone equipment, which reflects 
the extent to which the dial system is being 
adopted in Italy. The Strowger system, 
as supplied by the Automatic Electric 
Co., Ltd., is covered in a_ particularly 
thorough manner, that system having been 
adopted in a number of Italian cities in 
the last few years. 

The book, which is entirely in Italian, 
has apparently been carefully prepared and 
great attention given to make it an accu- 
rate presentation of the subject. 


Telephone in Bathroom Proved In 
During Bandit Raid. 

A well-dressed young bandit 
appeared at a prominent residence on Fifth 
avenue, New York, and ordered the aston- 
ished butler, at the point of a revolver, to 
direct him to the owner of the house. The 
owner and his wife were playing back- 
gammon in the library on the first floor of 
their four-story residence when the unan- 


recently 


nounced visitor appeared and demanded 
money. 

A wallet containing $175 and a platinum 
watch were handed to the robber. The 


owners and the butler were then directed 
to step into a bathroom adjoining the 
library. Once inside, the man of the house 
slammed and locked the door and tien 
communicated their plight to servants in 
the kitchen by means of the house tcle- 
phone. The police were summoned. 
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TELERING 


THE SUPER-RINGING MACHINE 


Enjoys World-wide use. 

Throughout the States, in 

Canada, Mexico, South 

America, Europe and the 
Orient. 


WHY? The answer is 


obvious. 





Let it serve you likewise. 





Low first cost 
Negligible Operating 
Expense 
No Radio Interference 





Fully Guaranteed! 


OPERATED BY COMMERCIAL ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


Price $44.00—F. O. B. Elyria 


It pays for itself 
Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


(Write for booklet) 


























TRADE-MARK 


AMERICAN CROSS ARM & CONDUIT CO. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS IN THE WORLD 


Mills on Pacific Coast—Atlantic Coast—Texas 
Factories at Chicago, Kansas City, Newark 


CREOSOTED YELLOW PINE 
CROSS ARMS and CONDUIT 


Locust Pins — Oak Brackets 


OFFICES—1458 McCormick Bldg.—CHICAGO 
220 Broadway—NEW YORK 





RAINIER TIR- (ROSS) ROSSARM, 















be. Note protection at corners a 


Ailalee. Insulated Staples 


Trade Mark 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insu- 
lation prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 

4 Sizes. Pat. Nov. 1900 


Write for samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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COMPANY 
MISS. 


CREOSOTING 
GULFPORT 


Creosoters 
fora (4 


Quarter 
Century 


Cross 
Arms 


Pine 
Poles 


Timbers 


F Crossties Piling a 























Telephone 
Booths 


as Promoters 
of Business 


A recent article in 
Telephony covered a story 
of how a certain Telephone 
Company had installed 
Highway Booths to a very 
great advantage— 


While these were not 
standard booths as made by 
Churchill is it not fair to 
presume that additional 
Churchill Booths located 
in “live spots” in your City 
would be just as great 
profit producers for you as 
this Highway booth has 
proved to be? 


Churchill Booths, standard 
equipment for many years 
with Telephone Companies, 
are easy to open and close 
—attractive in appearance 
and are Revenue Builders. 


Manufactured by 
CHURCHILL CABINET COMPANY 


2119 Churchill Street, 
Chicago, III. 


Distributed Nationally 
by 


J. H. Bunnell & Co., Inc. 
215 Fulton Street 
New York City 



































TELEPHONY 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING 
(Continued from page 37.) 
formed that official that he proposed to 
spend $2,000 of the inheritance in putting 
most of his town cables in underground 
circuits; not that the ordinances or laws 
demanded it or that it would represent 
capital upon which no earning was asked, 
but because of the pride he has in his 

company. 

Coleridge is a town of 700 in north- 
eastern Nebraska. Prominent business men 
and others came to the hearing to tell the 
commissioner to give Mr. Fleener what- 
ever he asked for as he was giving good 
service, and they wanted the 24-hour ser- 
vice that he proposed to give them when 
he secured larger revenues. 


Oregon Legislature Adopts Reso- 
lution to Investigate Rates. 
The rates of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in Oregon are to be in- 
vestigated by a committee of the Oregon 
legislature. Both the House and Senate 
have adopted a joint resolution (S. J. R. 
I.) providing for the appointment of a, 

committee. 

The resolution states that “the people 
did not complain of the increases made in 
rates in the war period when it was evi- 
dent that some increase was justified by 
the increase in costs of material and la- 
bor,” but that as “both material and labor 
are costing less now,” it is believed that 
“the telephone company should reduce said 
rates without compelling the wasting of 
the people’s money in a long-drawn out 
investigation.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

February 17: The Oxnard Home Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to revise its rates for 
telephone directory advertising service, 
sufficiently to obtain $160 additional rev- 
enue per issue of the directory. 

February 17: The Santa Paula Home 
Telephone Co. authorized to revise its 
telephone directory advertising rates suf- 
ficiently to obtain $100 additional revenue 
per issue of the directory. 

February 20: The Santa Barbara Tele- 
phone Co. applied for authority to revise 
the service in its Los Alamos and Santa 
Ynez Valley exchanges to provide 24-hour 
service in place of part-time service, and 
to place in effect rates therefor similar to 
those charged in comparable territory 
elsewhere throughout the state. 


ILLINOIS. 

February 24: Hearing in Chicago be- 
fore Commissioner Brinkman on _ pro- 
posed advance in rates for desk set tele- 
phone service, stated in rate schedule I. 
C. C. No. 1 original sheet 5 for Sheridan, 
West Brooklyn, Leland, Paw Paw, Som- 
onauk, Earlville and Compton and I. C. C. 
No. 1 original sheet 7 for Sandwich and 
Mendota, rendered by Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. 

INDIANA. 

February 16: Petition filed, by the 

Southern Indiana Telephone & Telegraph 
























































Vol. 100. 





No. 9, 


Co. asking authority to purchase a farm- 
ers’ mutual telephone exchange at Guil- 
ford. 

KENTUCKY. 

February 11: Petition filed by J. R. 
Matthews, general manager of the North- 
ern Kentucky Telephone Co. and Attor- 
ney M. J. Hennessy asking that the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. be compelled to obey 
the mandate of the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, made December 18, 1930, granting 
long distance connection at Lenoxburg. 

Representatives of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. were reported to be in confer- 
ence with Northern Kentucky Telephone 
Co. officials recently, the officials of the 
former company insisting that connections 
be made through the Kentucky State Tele- 
phone Co. via Brooksville, the local com- 
pany refusing to accede to this. 


MINNESOTA. 

February 20: Approval given applica- 
tion of the South Side Telephone Co. for 
permission to sell its telephone properties 
located at Balaton, to the Central West 
Public Service Co.. 


MIssourI. 

February 12: Joint application of J. D. 
Thom and the Peninsular Telephone Co. 
for permission by Mr. Thom to sell his 
telephone property located at Steele, Coo- 
ter, Parma, Bernie and Holland, and appli- 
cation of the Peninsular Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue stock and bonds, and of 
the United Telephone Co. to acquire and 
hold them covering the property of Mr 
Thom, approved. 

February 16: Application of Ozark 
Central Telephone Co. to sell and _ the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase certain toll property, approved. 

New York. 

February 27: Hearing in Rochester be- 
fore Examiner O’Brien on petition of the 
Byron Telephone Co., operating in Gen- 
esee and Orleans counties, for authority 
to transfer its telephone works and sys- 
tem to the New York Telephone Co. 

OHIO. - 

February 9: The Buckeye Lake Home 
Telephone Co. authorized to abandon its 
exchange at Thurston, on condition that 
service is furnished to the subscribers 
from the Baltimore, Millersport and Pleas- 
antville exchanges. 

The abandonment is effective March 1 
The company said the cost of maintaining 
the exchange was too great. 

February 25: Hearing in Columbus on 
petition of the Northwestern Telephone 
Co., of Defiance, for permission to with- 
draw, abandon and refuse to continue to 
furnish long distance service to the Con- 
tinental Telephone Co. 

March 3: Hearing of protests against 
the tentative valuation recently placed upon 
propetties of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co.. 
for rate-making purposes. 

Objections to the valuation of $104,282,- 
735 tentatively set by the commission were 
filed by Attorney General Gilbert Bettman 
on behalf of Ohio’s telephone users, and 
by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

OKLAHOMA. 

February 20: Hearing on complaint of 
the city of Durant vs. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for adjustment of telephone 
rates. 

February 23: Hearing on application 
of the Standard Telephone Co. for tem- 
porary exemption from order No. 5415. | 

February 24: Hearing on complaint of 
G. C. Johnson vs. Southwestern Bell ‘ele- 
phone Co. for service at 711 Cotton [x- 
change building, Oklahoma City. 
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‘| Nor HIGHWAY —s Noaiemaserss 
ti THE initial cost. This model D can be 
“| Earth Boring Machine 72232. 
Mounted On l % ton Cha SSIS ey a ae cae 


pletes new construction programs 


in half the usual time. Write for 
/ it 2 j | full details. 
Com eee Re) HIBHWAY 
| TRAILER CO. 


Main Office and Plant No. 1 — Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Plant No. 2— Stoughton, Wisconsin 
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Above—Digs hole 20 inches in diameter, 7 feet deep 
in less than 2 minutes. 


Right—-Model D mounted on a 1% ton truck. 
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and CABLES « « > . 


Electrolytic Copper Rods Magnet Wire . 
Bare and Insulated Copper Wires Flexible Cords 
Switchboard Cables Enamelled Wire 
Rubber Insulated Wires Power Cables 


Cr 





Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited 


(Established 1889) 
MONTREAL, CANADA -Factories—Montreal and Brockville 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


Denver, Coto.—Amended articles of in- 
corporation for the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. were filed recently. 
At a meeting in January stockholders 
voted to amefid the articles to provide for 
extension of the corporate life of the com- 
pany for another 20 years. F. H. Reid is 
president of the company and J. E. Mc- 
Donald, secretary. 

Lepanon, N. J.—The New Jersey Tele- 
phone Co. has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with a capital of $500,000. 

The incorporators are Erastus W. Sut- 
ton, Lebanon; George K. Large, Fleming- 
ton, and Alonzo P. Green, Chester. 


Construction. 

Berea, Ky.—The Kentucky State Tele- 
phone Co., has under construction a new 
toll line between Berea and Richmond. 
Men have been working on this line for 
several weeks and according to a state- 
ment from Mr. Woods, local manager, 
the line will be in operation within a short 
time. 

Boston, Mass.—At its regular monthly 
appropriation meeting on February 17, the 
executive committee of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. authorized the 
expenditure of $1,837,890 for new con- 
struction and improvements in plant neces- 
sary to meet the demand for service. 

For Maine appropriations aggregate 
$50,970: Massachusetts, $1,425,535, Rhode 
Island, $359,087. 

Of the amount authorized, $231,476 was 
appropriated for exchange lines, $13,554 
for toll lines, $900,093 for buildings, $229,- 
403 for central office equipment and $545,- 
099 to cover the total cost of hundreds of 
routine additions to plant in all parts of 
the company’s territory during March. 


Elections. 

ELporaApo, Itt.—The Independent Tele- 
phone Co. has elected S. M. Austin, presi- 
dent; C. W. Hart, vice-president; Sam 
Forrester, treasurer; L. E. Boyd, secretary. 

EvizaBetH, Itt.—Henry J. Bawden was 
elected president of the Woodbine Mutual 
Telephone Co. at the organization meeting 
of directors. Other officers were chosen 
as follows: Albert Hartwig, secretary, 
and Fred Arnold, treasurer. Messrs. 


Bawden and Arnold, Abe Evans, Jacob Hartman, president; W. J. Wilson, vice- 
Artz, of Woodbine, and Everett R. Read, president; P. C. Ketzle, secretary -treas. 
of Elizabeth, comprise the board of urer; Frank Curtis, manager. 
directors. Rock Grove, Itt.—Rock Grove Tele. 
FLANAGAN, Itt.—Flanagan Telephone phone Co. has elected Elmer Fisher, presi- 
Co. has elected M. Vissering, president; dent; C. F. Bennehoff, secretary; David 
Peter Gerig, vice-president; H. L. Mette, Brobst, treasurer. 
secretary ; Joseph Orendorff, treasurer. RUSHVILLE, Itt. — Schuyler Telephone 
GENESEO, Itt.—Lewis Ulrick was elected Co. has elected James E. Peck, president; 
president of the Geneseo Co-Operative W. L. Demaree, vice-president; Eva Ross, 
Telephone Co. at the organization meeting secretary. 
of directors. He succeeds A. S. Offerle. SAUNEMAN, ILit.—Cullom Valley Mutual 
Henry Ruxton was elected vice-president, Telephone Co. has elected W. J. Kiley, 
succeeding Mr. Ulrick to that office; A. S. president; Geo. Koerner, vice-president; J. 
Offerle was elected secretary and J. A. W. Shearer, secretary and treasurer. 


Bradley, treasurer. SHANNON, Itt.— The Shannon Tele 
HooppoLe, Itt.—The Atkinson-Hooppole phone Co. has elected H. S. Kortner, pres- 
Telephone Co. held its annual meeting re- ident; H. A. Stoner, vice-president; D. § 
cently. E. F. Zinser was reelected a di- Hoy, treasurer; Chas. Shore, secretary; 
rector and other directors are William W. O. Wilhelms, manager. 
Countryman and John Vetter. Tampico, ILt..—Tampico Farmers Mv- 


Officers elected are as follows: Presi- tual Telephone Co. has elected H. A. Max- 
dent, J. J. Miller; vice-president, Ed Wolf; field, president; J. H. Daley, secretary; 
treasurer, C. W. Groves; secretary, Wil- Oscar Wetzel, treasurer. 
liam Countryman. WATERLOO, Itt.—Farmers Fountain Tel- 

Intinors City, Itt.—lIllinois City Tele- ephone Co. has elected Henry Kolmer, 
phone Co. has elected Vernon Tyler, Sr. president; Louis Ritter, secretary. 
president; Clarence Thomas, secretary; Fort Dopcre, lowa—Officers and direc- 
William Brayton, treasurer. tors of the Fort Dodge Telephone Co. 

Mattoon, I1t.—lIllinois Consolidated were reelected at the company’s annual 
Telephone Co. has elected R. A. Lumpkin, meeting of stockholders. The officers are: 
president; E. A. Purcell, vice-president; O. M. Oleson, president; D. M. Kelleher, 
A. J. Brumleve, secretary; O. A. Westrup, vice-president; Walter Casteel, secretary, 


assistant secretary. and J. M. Plaister, treasurer and general 

Mittstapt, ILtt.— Millstadt Telephone manager. These men and R. P. Atwell 
Co. has elected Edward W. Pfingsten, pres- constitute the board of directors. Miss 
ident; Wm. Osick, vice-president; A. J. Margaret Froh is the assistant secretary. 
Mollman, secretary; Oscar H. Krick, treas- OtTTeR CREEK, lowa.—Officers of | the 
urer and manager. Otter Creek Telephone Co. were reelected 


NASHVILLE, ILt.— Washington County at the recent annual meeting as follows: 
Mutual Telephone Co. has elected Jacob Matthew Schroeder, president; Vincent 


Schaeffer, president; Henry Hogshead, Anglin, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
vice-president; Herman Struever, treas- were also reelected. 
urer; C. H. Fincke, secretary. Rep Oak, Iowa—The Farmers Mutual 
Orion, Itt.—Orion Telephone Exchange Switchboard Association held its annual 
Association has elected C. A. Aspland, meeting last month and the same officers 
president; G. H. Wayne, vice-president; F. were elected to succeed themselves: A. E. 
O. Swanson, secretary-treasurer; Geo. P. Anderson, president; J. R. Lewis, vice- 
Wilson, manager. president; Albert R. Olson, secretary; W 


Rep Bup, Itt.—The Farmers Telephone J. Taylor, treasurer; Thomas Holton, P 
Association has elected Levi Gregson, N. Anderson and Wray Hallett, directors 


president; Adolph Spalt, vice-president; Reports for the past year were read and 

Henry S. Braun, secretary; Ben Heyl, the stockholders seemed well pleased. 

treasurer. very substantial balance on hand _ closed 
ReEyNotps, It_—Reynolds Independent _ the year. 

Telephone Association has elected John N. TirFixn, Iowa—Officers of the Clear 












FOR SAFETY... 


rely on KLEINS 


In the public utility field—in equipment for the line- 
man—there is only one standard of accepted quality— 
Kleins. ‘*Since 1857°’ Kleins have made linemen’s equip- 
ment. During all those years there has never been any 
compromise with quality. The finest in equipment—the 
safest in equipment—means Kleins. 
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February 28, 1931. 


Creek Mutual Telephone Co. have been 
elected as follows: C. E. Allen, president ; 
A. E. Reeve, vice-president; Yvo Floerch- 
inger, secretary-treasurer ; and James Rog- 
ers, Albert Ranshaw and Roy Greer, di- 
ctors. 

ion .cA, MicH.—The Hays Crossing Tel- 
ephone Co. has elected new officers as fol- 
lows: O. J. Trask, president; Herman 
Gruesbeck, vice-president; Mrs. O. J. 
Trask, secretary and treasurer. 

Mituincton, Micu.—Henry Forsyth has 
heen clected president of the Tuscola 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. for the ensuing 
vear. Other officers elected are: Vice- 
president, Judd Lane; treasurer, Elmer 
Case; secretary, Edward Gunnell; direc- 
tors, O. Cardwell, Chris Schlier, Henry 
Lange. ; 

A report of the financial condition of 
the company was given and plans for the 
future maintenance of the concern were 
discussed at the meeting. 

SuNnFIELD, Micu.—The Sunfield Tele- 
phone Co. has elected the following direc- 
tors: C. N. VanHouton, B. O. McWhor- 
ter, C. M. Ralston, Leonard Cross, Fred 
Gunn, A. H. Sayer, Clarence Sayer, An- 
drew Sayer and L. M. Alleman. 

Officers are: President, C. M. Ralston; 
vice-president, B. O. McWhorter; secre- 
tary-treasurer, L. M. Alleman; auditor, A. 
H. Sayer. 

BELLEVUE, Ou10.—Officers of the North- 
en Ohio Telephone Co. are: Frank A. 
Knapp, president; Allan G. Aigler, vice- 
president and general counsel; John R. 
Ruffing, vice-president; William C. Henry, 
secretary and general manager. 

Carey, On10.—Officers elected at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting of the Carey 
Electric Telephone Co. recently were: 
John F. Brown, president and general man- 
ager; Clara C. Culler, vice-president; I. L. 
Culler, secretary-treasurer; J. E. Myers 
and R. J. Williams, new members of the 
hoard of directors. 

BaLpwin, W1s.—The annual meeting of 
the Baldwin Telephone Exchange has been 
held and Henry Radunzel and C. A. Hoe- 
hink were elected directors, succeeding R. 
|. Torgerson and Richard Luckwaldt, 
Other directors are J. C. Johnson, presi- 
dent; Chas. Wiff, vice-president; Chas. 
Settergren, secretary and manager; Hen- 
ty Sandfort and John H. Doornink. C. 
A. Heebink was elected treasurer. 

The annual report of the secretary was 
read and accepted. The usual dividend of 
) per cent was declared and a sum of $2,- 
(00 set aside as a reserve. 

Brack Eartu, Wis.—At the annual 
meeting of the Black Earth Telephone Co. 
the officers were all reelected with the 
exception of Newell Parker, secretary. 
Mrs, Clara Kahl, widow of the late Wil- 
tam Kahl, who was killed while repairing 
a telephone line, was elected to the office 
ot secretary. 

Other officers are: Howard Sebert, pres- 
ent; Herman Hacker, vice-president; 
Olaf Hagene, treasurer; George Gulson 
was reelected as a director for a three- 
Year term. The other directors are Otto 
Schlick and Ferdinand Koch. 

The officers report that the company had 
a very successful year in 1930. About 
‘) miles of metallic lines have been built, 
‘ving service to 140 subscribers. A quar- 
‘tt of a mile of cable has been installed 
ong away with many open wires along 
the main street. It is planned to put in 
additional cable as well as to extend the 
Metallic lines this coming summer. 

No dividends were declared due to the 
many improvements which are being made. 
5LOOMER, Wis.—At the annual meeting 
\ the stockholders of the Bloomer Tele- 
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The New FURNACE 
for the Telephone Industry 


The Wall Big Brute DREADNAUGHT is a cable-splicing furnace of 
unusual merit. From tank to top-plate it is new in every detail, a radical 
departure from usual styles and specially designed for the extreme condi- 
tions of service in this field, insuring lowest possible maintenance costs. Get 
all the facts—write today for details of this latest ‘Service with Safety” Furnace. 


P. Wall Mfg. Supply Co., 3126 Preble Ave., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 
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Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E. L. 3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

































SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
TELEPHONE - ELECTRIO - GAS 
WATER - RAILWAY 
Valuation—Examination—Engineering 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 
































Republic Appraisal Company, Inc. 
Seaborn N. Vines, President 
Specialists for Telephone Companies 
Appraisals, Accounting, Rate 
Matters, Management, Engineering 
Organization, Surveys. 

General Offices, Moyer Bldg. 


Tel. 2-4171 Syracuse, N. Y. 
































Consulting Telephone Engineers 


Ww. Cc. POLK—J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Telephone Engineers 
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J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
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phone Co. the following officers were re- 
elected: President, Dr. J. A. Morrison; 
vice-president, A. J. Mohr; secretary- 
ig eo a Christianson ; director, E. 

. Dettloff. 

‘The financial report showed a_ good 
year’s business with a cash surplus, to- 
gether with a sum set aside for the pay- 
ing of dividends, of $4,041.77. The di- 
rectors announced a dividend of 10 per 
cent, the usual rate, payable April 1. 

BoscoseL, Wis.—At a recent meeting of 
the board of directors of the Boscobel 
Telephone Co. the following officers were 
elected : 

A. Brainerd, president; C. L. Jones, 
vice-president; Chas. A. Blair, secretary 
and manager; W. J. Nauert, treasurer. 
These officers, together with F. L. Blair, 
compose the board of directors. 

3URLINGTON, Wis. — Stockholders of 
the Burlington, Brighton & Wheatland Tel- 
ephone Co. held their annual meeting and 
elected the following officers: President, 
Henry Wehmhoff ; vice-president, H. Run- 
kel; secretary-treasurer, George Waller; 
director, Ernest Schultz. 

The financial report submitted showed 
that the company had enjoyed a very suc- 
cessful year. 

KEGONSA, Wis.—At the annual meeting 
of the Kegonsa Independent Telephone Co. 
the following officers and directors were 
reelected: Carl Berg, president; Andrew 
Brekken, vice-president; Korney Kittleson, 
secretary-treasurer; Andrew  Brickson, 
manager; Samuel Teisberg, Martin Mid- 
thun and Alfred Ejida, directors. 

RANKIN, Wis.—At annual meeting of 
stockholders of the Rankin Telephone Co. 
these officers were elected: August Zim- 
mermann, president; Louis Schneider, vice- 
president; E. H. Sibilsky, secretary-treas- 
urer; August Zimmermann, Louis Schnei- 
der, William Dumman, Edward Laubenstein 
and Louis Bathke, directors; Elmer Dum- 
man, manager. 


West SwepeEN, Wis.—At the annual 


meeting of the West Sweden Telephone 


Co. the following officers were elected: 
John Moline, president; Victor Edholm, 
vice-president and recording secretary; 
Frank Witucki, treasurer; Martin Lund- 
quist, trustee for four years, and Victor 
Hulteen, trustee for two years. 
Miscellaneous. 

L’Anse, Micu.—John Payne, president 
of the L’Anse Civic club, has received a 
letter from the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission enclosing a communication re- 
ceived by the commission from the L’Anse 
Telephone Co. The company’s letter ad- 
vised the commission that the company had 
under consideration the plea of L’Anse 
telephone subscribers for 24-hour service 
and that it was making arrangements to 
establish such a service in L’Anse. 

Keconsa, Wis.—At the annual meeting 
stockholders of the Kegonsa Independent 
Telephone Co. unanimously declined an of- 
fer from the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for 
a working arrangement which would give 
the Kegonsa patrons direct toll service to 
Stoughton, according to a recent announce- 
ment. 

The arrangement included plans for a 
hook-up with the local telephone office, 
and in exchange for the toll service to 
Stoughton, the Kegonsa company would 
pay the Wisconsin Telephone Co. a month- 
ly charge, the announcement stated. 

The directors of the Kegonsa company 
declared a 10 per cent dividend at. their 
session at the conclusion of the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. The exchange serves 146 
patrons in the Pleasant Springs and Ke- 
gonsa district. 
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Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you a_e user? 
Samples free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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